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CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 


BY REV. E. B. HALL. 


No age has failed to recognize the connection between manners and 
morals. No religion has wholly overlooked this connection, or dis- 
dained to lend it its sanction. The religions of the heathen, and the 
ethics of the philosopher, made perhaps too much of the importance of 
manners. Yet if they had brought equally into view other virtues and 
graces, or had traced this to its true source, and given it its right char- 
acter and place, few would desire to subtract from the praises they 
have bestowed or the importance they have ascribed to it. Christians, 
on the other hand, both in their writings and practical lessons, may 
have made too little of this virtue. But if it be so, it is not the fault of 
their religion. In the light of Christian precept, as of common ob- 
servation, it is manifest, that the highest morality, the deepest piety, the 
most finished character, would receive addition and ornament, recom- 
mendation and power, from the grace of a good deportment, and uni- 
form kindness of manner. 

Courtesy is a part of character and influence. It is kindness, and 
the expression of kindness. It is a quality of the heart, consisting in 
true goodness of heart, and making itself felt in the hand, seen in the 
eye, heard from the lips, perceived and understood through the whole 
deportment of the man, in all circumstances, and toward all persons. 
This may serve for a general definition, to be extended and illustrated, 
as we consider the nature of courtesy, with its relative importance 
and positive worth. 
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The nature of this quality has been singularly mistaken. Courtesy 
has been confounded with two qualities, differing from each other, and 
differing yet more from itself. One is a general and studied propriety 
of manner, such as the name of Chesterfield commonly suggests ; the 
other is a forced, occasional civility, assumed to cover a real dislike, 
and deserving no gentler name than hypocrisy. It is chiefly owing to 
such error and confusion, that a noble virtue has been so often degraded 
into a vice or a folly. Courtesy, as a part of education, and in general 
society, has either been neglected and despised, or if regarded and 
inculcated, it has been only as.an art. Hence, when worn at all, it 
has been put on as a best garment for the Sabbath and other holidays, 
or as a sunny smile appearing in company, from mere habit or for ac- 
tual deception. We have seen a recorded conversation on courtesy, as 
connected with duty and religion, in which a lady declared that she 
abhorred ‘ politeness,’ and never would be polite. And in explanation, 
as well as proof of her freedom from the sin, she said —‘ I never in- 
vite a person to see me, whom I do not wish to see. I never say, I am 


-happy to see any one, when I wish he had staid away.’ This prob- 


ably represents the common error, as well as a common practice. Po- 
liteness, or courtesy, is made to stand for a large class of expressions 
and acts which are thought necessary in good society, and are allowed 
in some form in all the intercourse of life, though they involve the very 
essence of deceit and falsehood. Is it said, they do not deceive, but 
are regarded as mere common-place civility, and so are not false? Of 
some forms of speech and modes of address, this is no doubt true, and 
it is not well to be ‘ righteous overmuch ’ as to all the little civilities of - 
life, which are well-meant, and do good rather than harm, though they 
might not bear the strictest test of truth. But allowing this, there are 
other forms which are not necessary, and do deceive. Many of the 
honest and simple of every age are deceived by them; and children 
always, until they come to see and practise them as a matter of course, 
and thus are dulled in their perceptions of truth, and made to believe 
in the necessity first, and next the policy, and then the innocence and 
truthfulness of a lie. What has that mother to answer for, who re- 
ceives a neighbor, or visits a friend, with smiles and a show of uncom. 
mon interest and affection, and then expresses before her children the 
real indifference, contempt, envy, or hatred of her heart? This is 
done, not alone by the fashionable and reckless, so classed and so pro- 
fessed. It is done by some of all grades, in the church and out, who 
scorn affectation, as they say, and disclaim all mere politeness, priding 
themselves on their plainness and honesty, yet allowing themselves in 
a habit that is not honest, and carrying it very far when an object is to 
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be accomplished. By whomsoever done, and for whatever object, this 
is evil. It is hurtful to the doer and the observer. It is specially hurt- 
ful to religion ; and no faith, no piety, charity or fidelity in other things, 
can atone for it. 

Courtesy, in the true and the Christian sense, has no such properties, 
requires no such latitude. It begins in principle, the principle of 
truth and goodness. Its seat is in the heart, a heart that feels for 
others, and without any effort or any law but that of love, seeks to 
gratify and help others, by every expression cf true interest, and every 
act of true kindness in its power. It neither disdains nor affects the 
ordinary decencies and civilities of society. It refuses not to express 
pleasure from the fear of expressing more than it feels, and it attempts 
not to give pleasure for the selfish gratification of being admired or 
called polite. It is neither rough and rude for the sake of appearing 
honest, nor complaisant and sycophantic in obedience to rules or in 
respect of persons. The latter is an evil much condemned, and de- 
servedly. But believe it not more common than the former. There 
is, after all, more danger of an excess of incivility and real coldness, 
than of the opposite. Insincerity is in itself so hateful, and flattery so 
disgusting, that we are often driven, sometimes from principle and a 
good motive, to the extreme of reserve, and a chilling distance or si- 
lence. This danger is to be guarded against. All coldness, even 
when right in its motive, is liable to misconstruction, and at best loses 
many opportunities and means of doing good. That courtesy which 
comes of affection and principle, will not depend upon others for its 
existence or its exercise, their kindness or coldness, sincerity or hypo- 
crisy. It will not be icy because some are overflowing, nor churlish 
because the many are civil. It will never be uncivil or unkind — never. 
It works by no conventional rules or capricious fancies. It bows to no 
authority but that of truth. A principle is independent. A sentiment 
of the soul is involuntary in its expression. The really good will be 
always just. The really kind will be polite to all. They will never 
withhold a gratification that they can bestow. They will not injure the 
feelings of a single being, whatever his place or character. 

The truest courtesy is the largest humanity, tempered by Christian 
humility and guided by Christian charity. Humble it is, for it knows 
its own wants and its dependence upon others. Charitable and thought- 
ful it will ever be, considerate of every weakness, tender of every 
feeling, mindful of appearances as well as realities, and only anxious 
that these should agree; knowing how much a word, a look, a quicker 
step or quicker thought, the smallest service, the least expression of 
sympathy and offer of kindness, may affect the feelings, and perhaps 
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decide the conduct of another. Seeing it all, and never disdaining to 
take it into account in all plans and places, most of all in relation to 
the destitute and despised, the suspicious and the hostile, this courtesy, 
without a particle of servility, may grow into the highest nobleness of 
justice and generosity ; becoming an element of the character, a dis- 
criminating but uniform kindness of heart and deportment, such as all 
will feel, and none mistake. This, so far as we can put it into words, 
is our idea of Christian courtesy. And we gladly avail ourselves of the 
help of Spencer, in his quaint but beautiful description of it, in the 
“ Fairie Queane.” 


Amongst them all, grows not a fayrer flowre 
Than is the bloom of comlie courtesie — 
Which though it in a lowlie stalke doe bowre, 
Yet brancheth forth in true nobilitie. 

The gentle minde by gentle deedes is knowne, 
For a man by nothing is so well bewrayed, 

As by his manners. 


The relative importance of courtesy is to be learned from its positive 
worth. Men will prize it differently, and Christians will give it a dif- 
ferent moral rank, according to their definition of the term. As we 
have defined it, there can be but one opinion. There is no virtue, 
there can be no condition, to which a kind and perfectly honest deport- 
ment will not lend a grace, and bring a blessing. If it be difficult to 
fix its exact relation and value, it is because it enters into all the vir- 
tues. Isa man pure? How readily and constantly will it be seen in 
his outward bearing, the delicacy of speech and action which he will 
always observe and always honor, and which, towards either sex, is the 
true politeness. Is a man humble? He will not offend or wrong 
another, by exaggerating his own importance, and crowding his own 
claims ; he will honor all men, and forget or postpone himself sooner 
than the meanest. Is he just and honest? It will be expressed and 
helped, by his bearing towards all with whom he deals. Beneath 
either a fawning or a surly manner, we look for a mean and designing 
heart. Is he a Christian? He will aim to let his light not only burn, 
but shine, in an open face, an affable address, and free communication. 
Christianity indeed has given this virtue a high place in its precepts, 
and a sacredness in its most perfect examples. All its commendations 
of justice, gentleness and love, go to this point, as well as the many 
special directions as to deportment and the treatment of others. To 
resist not evil, to overcome evil with good, to abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil, to shun the evil communications which corrupt good 
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manners, fo prefer one another in honor, to be gentle toward all men, 
to love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous — while they relate most to 
the spirit, ask of us to cherish and manifest that spirit, and give it full 
power, by an ever considerate and kind demeanor. 

But the examples of Christianity are yet more to the purpose. The 
great example, the Exampler, is all inall. We may hesitate to apply 
to Jesus a term to which the world has given lower associations. But 
the virtue is there, and is hallowed. Kindness and urbanity mark his 
whole deportment. The word that is often used to describe his man- 
ner and his treatment of all who approached him, is condescension. 
In its true sense it is pertinent and just. But in its common signification, 
it does not express the temper of Jesus, even so well as the term we 
are using. The Son of God does not come down from his high emi- 
nence, but lifts others up. Instead of stooping to those beneath him, 
he never intimates by a word or act, not even by his mode of blessing 
them, that he thinks of them as beneath him. What name will better 
express his habitual temper and demeanor, than that which he himself 
has authorized us to give him— brother? Brotherly love is his whole 
expression. It is gentleness, meekness, kindness. It is truth pouring 
itself out in sympathy and humanity. If you have ever seen, or have 
pictured to your own satisfaction, the person of Jesus, as he moved 
among men, and entered their dwellings, and soothed their sorrows, 
and blessed their children, we will venture to say, that you have made 
him a pattern in this, as in all graces— this not least —the look, the 
voice, the whole aspect and bearing of genuine kindness. 

Hannah More was not too much disposed to exalt the external and 
social virtues. Yet she gives to civility and a polite address, no mean 
place. It is one of her encomiums on the character of an apostle, that 
“on every occasion which calls both qualities, gentleness and lowliness, 
into exercise, St. Paul shows himself to be not only the humblest, but 
the politest of men.” Let any one follow this apostle through his 
varied life, observe him especially in the most trying positions, and 
study those harangues which called for the greatest wisdom and mod- 
eration, as well as boldness, while they exposed to imminent danger, 
he will see abundant proof of the correctness of the opinion just quoted, 
and of the religious worth of courtesy. 

As one application of our remarks on this theme, we may refer to a 
province seldom associated with the virtue or the duty here considered, 
viz: the province of domestic life. It is remarkable that the moralists 
and gentlemen who have made most of courtesy, have connected it 
least, if at all, with the treatment of family and near friends, among 
whom life is chiefly passed. It is equally remarkable, that some of 
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the politest of men and women in all other relations and places, are the 
sourest at home. Worse than this —some of the highest Christians, 
so regarded, the most sound in faith, and scrupulous in observance, are 
known and noted for their meanness, petulance and crabbedness toward 
their own household. Of the consistency or Christianity of such 
characters, it is needless to speak. Few believe in the piety of a man 
who is habitually selfish and passionate. None are benefitted by his 
example, of whatever profession, who shows himself ungracious to his 
own family, or thoughtless of the rights and feelings of any, even the 
abject and serving. It is known, that a single word of peevishness or 
unkindness at home, has had the effect, in the judgment of children and 
servants, to mar the beauty of an otherwise good character, and destroy 
the influence of the best doctrine. Some will take an impression of a 
religion or a sect, from this inconsistency in one disciple ; as strangers 
have sometimes judged of a city or a whole country, from the manner, 
courteous and obliging or the reverse, of the first man whom they 
addressed. 

In this and in every view, there is enough of influence to create obli- 
gation. In religion and the world, in the house and the mart, in learn- 
ing and teaching, in all modes of doing good, and all kinds of 
intercourse, a man may give force and recommendation to all he is and 
does, by his regard to appearances and the feelings of others; that is, 
by the presence and power of a true courtesy. ‘A word spoken in 
due season, how good is it!’ A life speaking in season, and always 
with consideration and kindness, how eloquent and beneficent! and let 
us suppose, for a moment, that this spirit and its expression charaeter- 
ized and distinguished Christians ; that among all classes and between 
all sects, with no yielding of principle or independence, there were yet 
a free, cordial, and kind intercourse, a sincere desire sincerely ex- 
pressed of meeting all, speaking of all, and treating all, in the temper 
of that precept —“ Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love, in honor preferring one another.” What a difference between 
such an aspect of the Christian world, and that which it now presents! 
Would there not be a corresponding difference in the influence they 
exerted, the impression made on unbelieving or prejudiced observers, 
and the power gained in every way for good? Let every one ponder 
it, and think of his own bury. 
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THE VESPER BELL. 


Break on the solitude of weary care, 

Through the depressing gloom of lowering fears; 
And be thy music like a chanted prayer, 
Borne on the stillness of the evening air, 

A soft remembrancer of other years! 


Over the sea, — the bright, the halcyon sea, 
From far away where myrtles wave and palms, 
Where gems, the rarest that may ever be, 
Help to adorn unrivalled witchery 
With a proud circlet of imperial charms,* 


Over broad mountain ranges clearly pealing, 

Over vast plains and many a brake and fell, 
Come to the shrine where memories are kneeling, 
And like one long loved voice of beauty stealing, 

Sink to my heart of hearts — sweet Vesper Bell! 


It comes —I hear their faint vibrations play, 

As once they thrilled me in that southern clime; 
Our anchor dropped in Rio’s queenly bay, 
Just at the closing of a cloudless day, 

And our first welcome was a vesper-chime. 


And often after in that isle of flowers, 
A few miles distant from the city walls, 

I listened, in the glowing sunset hours, 

The melody from neighboring convent towers 
Calling to prayer, as now it gently calls. 


Hark! ’t is a summons for the world to hush 
Its loud contention for a moment’s space, 
Wherever Saints and meek Madonnas blush 
When daylight’s last and lingering crimson flush 
Streams through stained windows to their chancel place. 


* The princess Francesca is here referred to, the daughter of Don Pedro I., of 
Brazil, and the youngest sister of the present emperor. Since my return from 
Rio Janeiro she has married the Prince de Joinville, and is now charming the 
court of France with her exquisite foreign loveliness. 
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How grand the thought of Catholic devotion 
Wafted, as if by heavenly breezes fanned, 

Like a proud ship from ocean unto ocean, 

Freighted with treasures of intense emotion, 
The ecstasy of faith however banned! 


As daylight fades from pinnacle and dome, 
And for a season toils of life are done, 
Rings out the Vesper from the Church of Rome, 
And round the earth where priestcraft finds a home, 
Sweet bells take up the anthem one by one. 


And so it happens that no moment dies, 
But, from some papal spot of Christendom, 
Incense ascends into the twilight skies, 
And supplication kneels with upturned eyes, 
Waiting for blessings as for stars to come. 


But Memory now holds sway on throne 
Supreme,—the Queen of all the Past, — and wields 
Her sceptre with a majesty unknown 
To any sprite whose lustre e’er outshone 
The dazzling moonbeams of enchanted fields. 


On either hand, lo! two how different forms! 
There radiant Joy bemocking direst fate 
With sunny smile that e’en the marble warms, 
And Sorrow in the drapery of storms 
So lonely, dark, unnerved, disconsolate ! 


All have come back, —the beautiful, the dear, — 
All who have changed on earth or gone to heaven; 
And scenes of sunshine vividly appear 
That soon grew altered, desolate and drear, 
When heavy shadows over them were driven. 


No more of this! ring out thy latest peal, 
Half of a bridal note and half a knell! 
Thus strangely blended does Life’s River steal, 
Lifting its waves of woe, its waves of weal, 
Till music-swept by earth’s last Vesper Bell. 


R. P. R. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


BY REV. RICHARD PIKE. 


Tue apostle Paul, in his second epistle to Timothy, says that our 
Saviour Jesus Christ “ hath brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel.” In what sense are we to understand this declaration ? 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, although it may have 
been first taught distinctly and authoritatively by Jesus Christ, has been 
a doctrine of human belief in one form or another from the earliest 
ages of the world.’ It is a doctrine in which the great mass of the 
Jews of ancient time believed “ with perfect faith,” and in which the 
Jews of the present day believe, although, confiding in the instructions 
of the Rabbins, they limit this glorious privilege to the truly pious 
among them, while the ungodly, whether nominally Israelites or the 
opposers of the Hebrew religion, they condemn to the silence of the 
grave forever. In this Rabbinical characteristic of their belief, they 
agree with the philosophers of heathenism. By them immortality was 
restricted to the great only — to the renowned commander, to the poet 
and philosopher, and to those distinguished in the councils of the State. 
Even Socrates, according to Plato, promises to those in humble life no 
more worthy fate after death, than transmigration into the bodies of 
reptiles and insects. 

That the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is distinctly taught 
in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, it is presumed no one will 
undertake to assert. There is there almost a complete silence on the 
subject. To the Jew this was a doctrine of tradition rather than of 
Scripture. Nevertheless it was, and still is,a doctrine of religious 
belief with that ancient people of God. And indeed among all nations, 
of which we have any correct accounts, there seem to be some appre- 
hensions of this doctrine more or less clear, some indistinct presenti- 
ments of the mind which suggest it. 

It cannot, therefore, be said with any great propriety of speech, that 
this is a doctrine which Jesus Christ revealed, although it is one which 
he distinctly taught. It is a doctrine of universal belief, a doctrine of 
natural religion, which Christ re-affirmed and made more positive to 
the world by the authority with which he taught it. Christ was the 
revealer of a new, a spiritual life, rather than a teacher of new doc- 
trines, and in fulfilling this fundamental purpose of his heavenly mis- 
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sion, he re-affirmed all the doctrines whether of Judaism or Heathen- 
ism, which were true to man’s spiritual nature. 

But while the belief in immortality in some form or other, may be 
said to be a universal one—a belief which rests on substantial 
grounds — yet it is undoubtedly the case, that the number of those is 
very small, even in Christendom, who have an abiding conviction or 
persuasion of their immortality, the feeling that they are immortal, the 
daily witnessing of their hearts, that they are so. This feeling or 
conviction is the gift of heavenly grace; and he only has it whose 
‘inward man has been renewed,” whose soul has been touched and 
penetrated by Christian truth. To all others it is mere intellectual 
belief, a species of logical inference. The careless and hardened 
sinner, the profane scoffer, the shameless blasphemer; he, all whose 
desires and affections are earthly, absorbed in the things of sense and 
time ; he, who never meditates nor prays; he, whose god is gain, or 
ambition, or pleasure, all such as these, it is very evident, are destitute 
of any experience which assures them that they are immortal, and 
which keeps them every day mindful of it. They live on, year after 
year — but not without the usual experience of men — they have their 
sorrows and their joys, their dark and their sunshiny days, their re- 
verses and successes, without, in the meantime, ever realizing that “a 
vital spark of heavenly flame ” lives within them, which, by being duly 
fanned, would burn on forever, in exceeding splendor and glory. So 
great have I sometimes found the insensibility of men, in reference to 
this subject, tbat I have almost thought with the Jewish Rabbin and the 
Heathen philosopher, that the ungodly must remain in the deep silence 
of the grave forever; that to them there is a second death, the death of 
the soul, the eternal annihilation of the knowing, thinking and feeling 
principle in man. Regarding them from one point of view, the actual 
manifestations of their life, what other destiny can we imagine for them 
better than that of eternal forgetfulness? That poor unfortunate being 
that moves about, a mere cumberer of the earth, without the fear of 
man or any being superior to man before his eyes, without natural 
affection, destitute alike of hope and happiness, destitute of almost 
every moral attribute of humanity, who, with the exception of the 
power of speech which he profanely employs in blaspheming the name 
of God, seems scarcely superior to the brutes that perish! What can 
we hope for him but that when the heart shall cease to beat, and the 
body shall return to its kindred dust, there will be an eternal death to 
all that was once a man? But both by reason and Scripture, as I 
conceive, we are forbidden to say that any such destiny awaits a single 
one of the human race. The soul of humanity was breathed into the 
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lifeless clay, by the inspiration of the Almighty. Eternity of life is 
its essential attribute. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, it may still be doubted whether 
any man, capable of reasoning on the subject, really can or does intel- 
lectually doubt his immortality. But there is an essential difference 
between an intellectual conviction of any truth or doctrine resting on 
logical inference, and a moral conviction of the same truth or doctrine, 
resting on experience. ‘The man who is logically convinced that he is 
immortal, may, and often does have an experimental doubt of it. There 
are some persons — probably not a small number — men of considera- 
ble intellectual discernment and logical acuteness, whose state of mind 
in reference to this subject is not unlike that of a certain pupil of 
Socrates, who, after having heard his master’s unanswerable argument 
for the immortality of the soul, said, “It is proved, but I feel a lurking 
doubt.” Thus it is. There is a difference in the nature of things 
between intellectual conviction and moral conviction. The one pro- 
_ ceeds from intellectual culture, the other from moral purity. The 
philosopher, the acute logician, the man skilled in the learning of the 
schools, may believe, on moral demonstration, what the humble disciple 
of Christ, the lowly and the meek, the praying and the contrite one, he 
who serves God with a willing mind and walks in all his command- 
ments and ordinances blameless, believes on moral experience. 

There are certain truths which the spiritual mind alone can fully 
receive, and consequently that knowledge of which necessary to sub- 
stantiate them to one’s own consciousness, requires no inconsiderable 
developement and exercise of the spiritual nature. These truths may 
be matters of belief to the intellectually acute, the deep thinking, but 
they cannot be to them matters of moral conviction. For they are not 
conscious of any experience of their hearts corresponding to these 
truths. They believe them, but their belief is speculative, cold, neither 
proceeding from nor centring in the heart. It does not affect the 
heart, nor the affections, nor the will. This was the difficulty with the 
pupil of Socrates. He was not conscious of any experience of his 
soul corresponding to the great truth which his master had so success- 
fully demonstrated to him. He felt not the throbbings of an immortal 
life in his heart. The life he lived was earthly and temporal. The 
influences which contributed to its growth, all proceeded from what 
was transient in its nature. 

Now the fact of the immortality of the soul, while it may be a matter 
of intellectual belief with all, and, in truth, must be so, if there be 
much reflection upon it, is a matter of moral conviction to him only in 
whose soul there is true spiritual life, developed and wrought out by the 
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operation of Christian principles and Christian truths. To such it is in 
one sense, a sentiment, a feeling. At all events, if they are not con- 
scious of their immortality, they feel that they are immortal. It is the 
developement and activity of our spiritual natures, our religious 
powers and capacities, from which proceed all high conceptions and 
heavenly longings. No man can have an abiding sense that he is 
immortal, until he comes to share in the life and spirit of Jesus Christ. 
It is the knowledge of him as “ the way, the truth and the life,” that 
begets a sense of immortality in the soul. Whoever truly knows 
Christ, as he that doeth the will of the Father, knows him, feels that he 
is immortal. He has an abiding conviction, which all the sophistry of 
man cannot change, that he is so. The life of God is in his soul, as it 
was in the Lord Jesus. He lives a divine life, rejoicing ever in the 
sunlight of perpetual day, a life fed by that pure bread from heaven, of 
which if any man eat he shall never die. 

In proportion as this sense of his immortality, or the feeling that he 

is immortal, grows upon a man, and it does grow in proportion as he 
grows in righteousness and true holiness, it gives form and significance 
to all his actions and thoughts. He is no longer now the same man 
hat he once was. However similar to his former self he may seem 
to be outwardly, inwardly he is different, and daily he is becoming more 
and more so. ‘To him there is a constant receding and re-arranging of 
those objects, which are limited in their permanency to this life, while 
those things which belong to the spiritual and unseen world, are con- 
stantly approaching nearer and nearer, and assuming more definite 
forms. ‘The seen and the temporal are daily becoming less substantial, 
and the unseen and eternal more and more real. His love of the true 
and the good, likewise, grows stronger and stronger; his labors in 
every good and worthy cause more ardent, and his faith in man more 
hopeful. 

It is thus, as it seems to me, that “ immortality is brought to light in 
the Gospel.” Christ came not into the world to teach this doctrine to 
the intellect of man alone, but to reveal it to his heart, to give him an 
experimental assurance of it, to develope that in man, upon which the 
full reception of the doctrine depends. Practically, Christ is nothing 
to me, more than any other personage of antiquity, any farther than 
his. truth has entered into my heart, and the principles of his life have 
been inwrought into my being. To the extent that this is the case, I 
am able to justify to myself, and re-affirm from my own experience, 
everything that he has taught, which relates to the life of the soul. 
What our hearts proclaim, in the still moments of meditation, when no 
wearying cares disturb them, and no fierce distractions torment them, 
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if it coincides with any truth of the Christian revelation, we may not 
hesitate to receive as evidence of a divine life within us. All Christian 
truth must have a real existence in our souls, before we can claim to 
have any true knowledge of it. Indeed, every single doctrine of the 
Christian religion, in one form or another, enters into and becomes 
identified, in some way, with the experience of every true Christian 
believer. Neither Christ nor the apostles ever taught anything in rela- 
tion to the Christian life which was not a reality to their own souls. 
They taught what they knew, and only what they knew; what their 
own hearts proclaimed, what their own spirits had realized. Christ 
lived ever in the bosom of the Father, pervaded by his spirit. He 
lived, while here on earth, the life of God, an eternal life. And this is 
the life he came from heaven to give unto men, to enkindle in every 
human breast, the life which suffers no decay, no decline, proceeding 
from that eternal source, which, through Christ, has been sent forth 
into the world never to go hence again until the world’s renovation be 
accomplished. 

Although Christ was not the first who taught the doctrine of immor- 
tality, he is nevertheless the author of eternal life to man. He has be- 
come the Father of a new human race, the second Adam. “ As in the 
first Adam, all died, so in Christ the second Adam, shall all be made 
alive.” According to the apostle, ‘“‘ The first man Adam was made a 
living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. Howbeit, 
that was not first, which was spiritual, but that which was natural; and 
afterward that which is spiritual. The first man is of the earth earth- 
ly, the second man is the Lord from heaven. As is the earthly, such 
are they also that are earthly, and as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earth- 
ly, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” Significant lan- 
guage! Who will undertake to fathom the depth of its meaning? 
There is power in the Christian religion to give a heavenly, a divine life 
to man, to give him the feeling that he is immortal —a present sense 
of the life of God in his soul; to open his heart to a faith that can lift 
him above the senses. Its true force is not here overrated. It not 
only can sustain a man in this life by the hope of the future, but it can 
make that future a present reality to him. 

There is undoubtedly no inconsiderable amount of practical scepti- 
cism among men in reference toa future life. The more I see of men 
and witness their ways of life, and become acquainted with their habits 
of thought and feeling, the more am I convinced of it. It is a scepti- 
cism of the heart, of the soul, of the very life. And among what 
portion of our fellow-men is it mostly found? Alas! that the melan- 
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choly fact should be acknowledged— among that very class of men 
who exercise the greatest influence in society; our men of business, 
our active and enterprising men, and sometimes our young men and 
maidens. If inquired of, they may not-acknowledge it. If they seri- 
ously reflect upon it, they may even confess to the doctrine. And yet 
with the same breath that they make this confession, should they let 
their hearts speak out, they would be compelled to say with the pupil 
of Socrates, “I feel a lurking doubt.” This doubt is strong, and it 
overlays their souls. ‘If a man die shall he live again?” How many 
there are that answer this question by saying, ‘ Well, I don’t know. It 
is a dark subject. I do not profess to understand it. The soul may be 
immortal, but who actually knows it? There may be a future life; but 
who can tell us about it?” Language similar to this we not unfre- 
quently hear in familiar conversation on this subject. Such is the char- 
acter of the scepticism which prevails in regard to it. If it be not 
denial, it is indifference. 

Now, as | look at the matter, there is but one way to overcome this 
scepticism. ‘ Life and immortality have been brought to light in the 
Gospel.” No argument, no logic can cast the spirit of unbelief out of 
the human heart. ‘* Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.” The living faith in immortality requires the developement 
and growth of the religious nature, or of religious principles and senti- 
ments in the soul. It is what we attain to by the religious culture of 
our minds, by subjecting our hearts to the sacred influences of the Gos- 
pel, by worshipping God in a filial manner, and by honoring Christ as 
the Son of God and our Saviour. ‘“ And this is life eternal that they 
may know thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” Jn such knowledge there is eternal life. God has given to his 
Son power to give eternal life to all who come unto him and believe in 
him. In him is life, and his life is the light of the world. 

In order then to attain to this life, let us go to Jesus. Let us go to 
him that we may be daily transformed in the spirit of our minds. Let 
us go to him in penitence and in faith, seeking for heavenly truth and 
divine life. Let us go to him in our darkness and he will give us light, 
in our ignorance and he will give us knowledge, in our weakness and 
he will give us strength. When wearied, disappointed and distressed, 
then let us go to him, and he will assure our aching hearts. When the 
lamp of our inward life burns low, then let us go to him who has “ the 
golden oil divine, wherewith to feed our failing urns.” 
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A SERMON ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF REV. GEORGE MOORE OF 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


BY REV. B. FROST.* 


Acts xx. 22, 23, 24. And now, behold, [ go bound in the spirit unto Jerusa- 
lem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there: Save that the Holy 
Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide me. 
But none of these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
so that I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I have re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus. 


Since last I met you in this house of God, intelligence of the death 
of Rev. George Moore of Quincy, Illinois, has reached us. The ex- 
cellence of his character and the worth of his labors as a minister of 
Christ, have been made the subjects of solemn and impressive services 
before several large congregations in this community to whom he was 
a stranger. How much deeper interest have they for us, among whom 
he was born, whose homes have been cheered by his childhood and 
youth, who has been trained in our schools, worshipped with us around 
this altar, and whose first spiritual lessons were given in our Sabbath 
school. Not to mention those whose feelings are too deep for utterance 
and too sacred to be touched by the rude hand of public remark, every 
individual in this congregation must feel something like a personal in- 
terest in him. Whatever there was touching in his life, beautiful in his 
character, valuable in his labors, must touch us with a peculiar interest. 
It must be the natural prompting of every heart to meditate on them 
at this time. 

I shall enter on this subject with a few thoughts on the character of 
the true Christian missionary. Of all the varieties of character that 
have appeared on the earth, this is incomparably, the noblest. The 
bloody warrior, who has been almost worshipped, is beginning to be 
regarded as a stain on the page of human history. The mighty intel- 
lect, who has built up physical and intellectual sciences, is but the 
laborer in wood and stone on the outer court of God’s temple. The 
patriot statesman, who has framed a wise system of government, and 
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for a posthumous glory, given up a life which would have been worth- 
less in oppression, to establish it, has worked only for his own and for 
others’ temporal interests. The philanthropist, who toils to educate the 
race, to open sources of wealth to them and give them liberty, looks little 
beyond their worldly interests. But the Christian missionary takes a 
wholly different, and infinitely higher view of man. He sees interests 
of the race infinitely higher than those merely physical, political or 
intellectual. The seat of happiness, of virtue, of progress, is in the 
soul. There is a conscience, a love, a faith in the most degraded soul, 
worth more than all the wealth, the learning, the refinement of the 
world. Let those be called forth, and sin shall fall off like a filthy 
garment, and the wallowing inebriate, the sated voluptuary, shall stand 
up pure, spiritual beings, their hearts glowing with the affections of 
heaven. To all but a devout believer in Christ, this must seem the 
sheerest fanaticism. But Christianity, by its array of truth, and of 
miracle, and of love, begot this faith, when the experience of the world 
was against it. Now the brightest page of the world’s histopy is that 
which shows the mighty power of His spiritual truth and love, even 
over the most debased hearts. When Paul went to Corinth, the Sodom 
of Greece, and preached the full and spiritual Gospel, whom did it 
reach? He tells us, ‘* Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, 
nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners shall inherit 
the kingdom of God. And such were some of you: but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of God.” Yes, the pure, peaceful, spirit- 
ual truth of the Gospel, although looked upon as foolish by the worldly, 
could reach even this grade of character, and change it thus. Well 
might it be called quick and powerful, sharper than a two edged sword. 
When St. Augustine, and other devoted missionaries of Christ went to 
the rude Brittons and Gauls, they were apparently little above the 
beasts of prey, which they conquered by their superior cunning and 
courage. But their great, though rude hearts thrilled at the touch of 
Christian sympathy and truth. It was then and there that the founda- 
tion of Europe’s present greatness was laid. Her Christianity is the 
only cause, and that holy leaven was then infused. It was those hum- 
ble pioneers of Christianity that have given such a destiny to the civil- 
ized world, and not any of the great statesmen and scholars, or heroes 
of the time: Perhaps there is no better illustration of the power of 
Christian truth, than the success of the Moravian missionaries in Green- 
land. The inhabitants were among the most stupid and degraded of 
the human race. They had no laws, no rules of social conduct, held 
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themselves accountable to no tribunal, human or divine. Family rela- 
tions were scarcely recognized. They lived upon fishing and hunting, 
and seemed but a more cunning and powerful species of the races 
which they subdued. To add to the difficulties, “* At our arrival,” says 
one of the missionaries, ‘‘ we found that the inhabitants were carried 
off by an epidemical sickness for many miles around; nevertheless we 
made a covenant and signed it, purporting, that if in ten years, not one 
Greenlander should be converted, we would not suffer our spirits to sink, 
but would endure to the end.* And for six years, we labored,” say 
they, ‘* without the least trace of any abiding blessing and impression 
from the truths we had taught.” But they were mistaken. The hearts 
of the people had been softening as the rays of the sun in the spring 
on the cold earth has been swelling the buds, long before any sign of 
vegetation appears. And when it begins to appear, the face of the 
earth is changed almost ina day. So it was with this moral sun and 
earth. Ina few years after, we find that nearly a thousand out of the 
ten thousand inhabitants, had become Christians. Many of them would 
put to blush those who have been educated in Christian lands. Tell 
me, where in this world are heroes to be compared to these? If it is 
a mark of greatness, to have faith to see what no one else could see or 
believe, to endure for others, what no one else would endure for all the 
honors and glories of the world ; courage to meet, not sudden death, 
but death by inches, under every form of suffering; perseverance, 
which, to all human wisdom, was a superstitious obstinacy ; and finally, 
success which seemed wrested from impossibility, and which was worth 
more than the conquest or the discovery of worlds—then these men 
excelled in true greatness all the heroes of this world, more than words 
can express. Yes, they teach us what there is in man, and which we 
are so slow to believe, the power there is in simple Christianity. They 
refute all the cold logic and timid policy of worldliness, and teach us 
there is nothing wise, but a profound faith in man and in good men, 
and nothing great but a heroic devotion to spiritual things. The spec- 
tacle of a talented, highly educated person, surrounded by devoted 
friends, in a community distinguished for its social culture, with every 
prospect of securing the very position he most covets in that communi- 
ty —to see such an one voluntarily give up all this, go intoa distant 
land among strangers, that he may seek and save the lost, instruct the 
ignorant, comfort the afflicted, convert the sinner, and thus transform a 
portion of the moral wilderness of life, into the garden of the Lord, — 
this seems too great for human virtue. It is, as if an angel, touched 
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with heavenly sympathy for the woes of humanity, should leave the 
society above, and take his stand invisibly in the midst of sinful and 
suffering mortals, lightening their burdens, shedding peace into their 
agitated hearts, turning away the force of temptation, and breathing 
holy thoughts, and forming heavenly aspirations in their minds as they 
went about their daily work. And yet, this is simply the motive, the 
sacrifice, and the work of every missionary who has carried the Gospel 
forth into the world. No wonder that the corrupt Greek, the warlike 
Roman, the rude Gaul, the savage Britton were won by this goodness 
into the meekness, gentleness and spirituality of Christ. If there is 
anything in the character and institutions of Christendom superior to 
the nations of Asia and Africa where Christianity has not been carried, 
the foundation of it was laid by the missionaries of the cross. And it 
is only stating the simple truth to say, that no class of persons has yet 
appeared on the earth to be compared with them, for the deep wisdom 
which has discerned the true interests of man; the amount of sacrifice, 
and courage, and endurance put forth, or the results of their labors on 
the destinies of the race. At the head of these is Jesus Christ, and 
from him they all derived their impulse and power. By communion 
with him have they cherished the spirit that has sustained them. 

What claim Mr. Moore has to be recorded among this noble army of 
the martyrs, we shall see in the progress of this discourse. He was 
born ia this town May 4th, 1811. From childhood he was distinguished 
for his sobriety, conscientiousness and independence. While other 
boys were in the street and about public places, he was at home, with 
his books and family. He was obedient to his parents, and easily gov- 
erned. He always revered the aged, and was respectful to his superi- 
ors in years, In the schools he was distinguished for subordination, 
diligence and the thoroughness and system with which he fulfilled all 
his duties. Although not rapid in his developement, yet he had a deep, 
innate love of improvement, that early led him to form a firm purpose 
of getting a liberal education. And when told by his father that it was 
not his purpose to send him to college, he calmly replied that he should 
comply with his wishes until he was of age; but if he did not go to 
college before, he certainly should after that. When he was seventeen 
years of age he taught a large district school in a neighboring town, 
with good success. Before commencing this school, he began a private 
journal. In this journal there is a sobriety united with cheerfulness, a 
manly judgment tempered with charity, a high moral tone truly re- 
markable for that early age. The topic oftenest commented on is the 
sermons which he heard, never with any small criticism on unessential 
matters, but with a high appreciation of the great lessons they endeav- 
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ored to enforce. I will make one extract. ‘ Attended church and 
heard a sermon by Dr. , in the good old style of bye-gone days. 
It is pleasant, yes, improving to listen to the impressive tones of a pure 
old man, proclaiming the eternal truths of the Gospel. .What we hear 
from most young preachers, we feel at liberty to criticize, and often to 
dissent from ; but when we hear the venerable old preacher giving us 
the result of his own experience and studies, there is a certain sanctity 
which forbids anything like inattention or harsh criticism. We feel 
that we are treading on holy ground, and that our opinions may more 
likely be wrong than those of the preacher.” Would that this senti- 
ment were more prevalent among the young! The most prominent 
feature throughout this journal, is a high and stern purpose of duty. 
On entering college he makes this entry :—‘‘ Aug. 26, 1830. Thurs- 
day begins a new era in my life. I have now commenced my college 
course with all the cheering hopes of friends, with good health and 
spirits, with everything to make me happy; with the world before me, 
and with a determination to overcome every obstacle in the path of 
duty. May I improve every day of my life, so that at the close of 
each, I may say this has been a well-spent day. May I keep a clear 
conscience, a tongue void of offence, and a heart pure in the sight of 
my Creator.” This resolution, it is believed, was consecrated by 
prayer; for it kept him pure through those temptations by which so 
many young men have been ruined. He graduated in high standing in 
his class, and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, in 1834. He taught a 
young ladies’ school in Plymouth one year, and then entered the Law 
School at Cambridge and spent another year. But the tendency of his 
mind and character in their steady developement from childhood, had 
been towards the ministry. His call to that sacred office was not in 
any voice without or within, but in the purpose of God when he framed 
his constitution. The next year he entered the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, and graduated in the summer of 1839. His first success 
as a candidate, although not brilliant, yet everywhere commanded the 
marked attention and respect of the parishes before whom he preached. 
Soon the eyes of several important parishes began to be turned to him 
asacandidate. Buta year before, he had travelled through the West, 
and the spiritual wants of that great and growing country made a deep 
impression on his mind. He saw how vast the field, how small the 
earthly reward, how reluctant the young ministers were to leave New 
England and go to such a field of labor and privation, and he felt a 
strong sense of obligation to go into this field. And now came a se- 
vere struggle between duty and inclination. It had always been a 
cherished wish with him to settle down over a parish in New England. 
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In a letter in 1844, he says: —‘* My path has not always been one of 
my own choice. My ideal, my air castle, while in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, was a parsonage in some pleasant country vil- 
lage in New England, with a good library, a religious people, and a 
comfortable salary. But instead of settling down and guiding a people 
already religiously inclined, in pleasant pastures, and beside the still 
waters, I have been led by an unseen hand to this great Western val- 
ley, here to gather together a people from all parts of our land, and to 
contend with indifference, bigotry, and religious intolerance ; to live in 
a hotel; and to live on hope. But here I am, and I by no means re- 
gret that I am here. I am glad that I have such a pleasant place to 
dwell in, and I am willing here to labor, my life-long, that other men 
may enter into my labors.” When we consider that all the difficulties 
were certain, the success doubtful, the most cherished plans of youth 
must be sacrificed, we may judge of the struggle that a young man 
must have with himself, and the strength of conscience and faith that 
could triumph over so many strong inclinations and worldly interests. 
But in this struggle, conscience prevailed, as it always did with him. 
He decided to go, not where he chose, but where he was needed. He 
was invited to go to Quincy, Illinois, and on the 4th of November, 
1840, he was ordained as an evangelist in the old church where he had 
always worshipped ; and in this service his venerable pastor, Dr. Rip- 
ley, and his beloved teacher, the sainted Ware, took part. It is not too 
much to say, that the mantle of their ministerial fidelity and singleness 
of heart fell on him. The same month, he went to Quincy. He there 
found scarcely the rudiments of a society. There was no meeting- 
house, no church, and scarcely ‘any organization. To show how mod- 
erate were his expectations, let us take an extract of his letter after the 
second Sunday. ‘‘ We had a goodly number; about fifty in the morn- 
ing, and upwards of sixty in the afternoon.” And yet he says, “I do 
not expect all that come in at first, to be permanent worshippers. 
Some come from curiosity.” On the sixth Sabbath, he writes: ‘ Not- 
withstanding the extreme cold, I had twenty-five hearers in the morn- 
ing, and thirty-three in the afternoon.” On the 12th of January, 1841, 
he writes: — “I have now been here six weeks. Everything goes on 
very pleasantly. My Bible Class is under full operation. We meet 
once a week, and have upwards of twenty members. We have organ- 
ized a church with twelve members, a good beginning, considering the 
smallness of the congregation.” April, 1841, he writes: — “The first 
Sunday of April was a blessed day for our church. We had an addi- 
tion of four members, all young. It is peculiarly interesting to see the 
young coming into the church. Our congregation in the morning was 
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the largest we have had ; it numbered about eighty.” Such were the 
small beginnings, and the cheerfulness and hope with which he looked 
upon them. 

But these were not his greatest discouragements. The place con- 
tained three or four thousand inhabitants, and there were seven or eight 
established societies. Unitarian sentiments were new, and were every- 
where spoken against. March 5, 1841, he writes: —‘ From what I 
can learn, about three fourths of the members of the different church- 
es here look upon Unitarians as no better than infidels, perhaps worse. 
Very few will go to hear Unitarian preaching; but when they do go, 
and hear what they cannot object to, then comes the ‘ unkindest cut of 
all;’ they say,‘ The Unitarians do not believe what they preach,’ or, 
‘They keep back their objectionable doctrines.’ It is this bigotry in 
the churches that has driven away many of the best citizens from at- 
tending our church. I attended a protracted meeting where this propo- 
sition was laid down by a young preacher. ‘ A moral man, who is not 
pious, exerts an evil influence, in proportion to his morality.’” Public 
complaints were made against one clergyman by his people, because 
he extended to Mr. Moore the common courtesies of society. How 
did he meet this spirit? In the same letter, he writes: —‘“In our 
preaching there is no condemnation of other sects, but it has all been 
dictated by that greatest principle of our religion—love. We do be- 
gin to see some of the good fruits of our doctrine; people do come in 
to hear our preaching. I see more and more strange faces in or 
church.” 

Another difficulty which he had to meet with in a society so small, 
and most of them beginners in a new country, was a scanty support. 
He met this difficulty in the same noble and Christian spirit. Dec. 12, 
1840, soon after arriving, he writes: —‘* On Monday evening the soci- 
ety held a meeting. Previously to their meeting, a member called on 
me to ascertain what my expectations were as to my support. I told 
him I did not wish to be considered a burden to the society — that I 
was willing to labor without regard to salary, and that the society 
might pay me just what they should find it convenient to pay me.” 
After showing that he received only about enough to support him, he 
says, “‘ So you see I shall not be making much of a speculation in 
coming Westward. ButI am glad of an opportunity to show some- 
thing of the missionary spirit, which is the spirit of self-sacrifice. It is 
this spirit, more than any other, which is wanted among our ministers 
and people.” Some years afterwards, he writes : — “* My society here 
are poor; but I see them willing to do what they can for my support, 
and with that I am satisfied.” The society had the same spirit with 
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their pastor. They were destitute of a church. But unlike many so- 
cieties East and West, they did not make ‘large demands on the Chris- 
tian public to build them an elegant church. But without asking for a 
dollar, they built themselves a small, neat chapel, at their own 
charges. 

Mr. Moore was not without the same temptation that many a good 
minister in a humble position elsewhere, has been subject to, and too 
often overcome by. It is well known, that many large societies, like 
as the serpent beguiled Eve, through his subtlety, have held out a 
worldly bait to tempt away their ministers from weaker societies. In 
the year 1843, some one wrote to Mr. Moore, to sound him, in regard 
to receiving a call from a large and flourishing society in the most de- 
lightful spot in New-England. In a letter to a friend, he made this 
Christlike reply : —‘*I wrote by the next mail to Mr. as you 
requested. I must confess, [ hardly knew how to reply to that letter. 
A strong temptation was placed before me. Were I to listen to my 
own inclination, 1 should not hesitate a moment. But I have long 
since learned, that there is a more commanding voice to which the 
Christian should listen — the voice of duty. Ihave here many causes 
of discouragement. My society is smaller than it was, and there seems 
to be no prospect of an increase at present. They will probably not 
be able to pay me the salary which they voted at the commencement 
of the year. And if I continue here, I must look forward to a life of 
toil, with little external reward. I see all this very plainly. But what 
then? Is the truth any the less important because only a few embrace 
it? Is my station here any the less important because [ am surrounded 
with bigotry and fanaticism? I know not why the Christian ministers 
should not now take up the cross and follow Jesus, and live a life of 
self-sacrifice as well as in primitive times. But when [ talk of self- 
sacrifice, I feel'‘reproved by my conscience. My wants are all comfort- 
ably provided for. I am living in a pleasant, intelligent society. I can 
devote myself almost entirely to my studies. I feel that my lot is cast 
in the West. Accordingly, I wrote to Mr. that I could give no 
encouragement at all to the people in .” I have known two 
other similar offers declined in the same manner. I regret my limits 
will not allow me to present more instances in which Mr. Moore ex- 
hibited this heroic spirit of duty and self-denial. His life was full of 
them. Temptation seemed to be entirely powerless, where duty was 
concerned. And his faith in God under the darkest prospects, often 
reminds us of the resolution signed by the Moravian missionaries when 
they went to Greenland, that they would labor ten years, if no trace 
of success should appear. 
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Mr. Moore met the disappointments and duties of life not only with 
a conscientiousness and faith, but with perennial cheerfulness. Two 
or three years ago he set his heart on housekeeping. His object in 
this he thus states: — “I looked not forward to this hope with a selfish 
view; I see clearly that my usefulness as a minister here, depends 
very much upon my having a house of my own. It is for the good of 
others, for the good of the cause of true religion, that [ would secure a 
home.” He was disappointed for a time, for the want of means; and 
the manner he bore it is the best evidence of the sincerity of his words. 
To a friend who wrote to sympathize with him, he answers : — “* Your 
friend, poor as his society is, is not restrained in his circumstances, any 
more than it is best that he should be. He reasons in this way, that if 
Providence had intended he should commence housekeeping a year 
ago, the money would have been provided. It was not provided, and 
therefore it was not the intention of Providence that he should carry 
out his plan. He seeks to follow the leadings of Providence.” And 
then he pays a beautiful tribute to the kindness and liberality of his 
people, as he does on every occasion. He mentions several touching 
instances, enumerates his blessings and opportunities, and asks, ‘* What 
more should I desire ?” 

As a preacher, Mr. Moore was simple, clear, practical and spiritual. 
He wasted nothing on ornament, nice distinctions or “ doubtful disputa- 
tions.” To do good and benefit his hearers, was his sole object. In 
writing to his friends, he sometimes gave an abstract of his last ser- 
mon. Here is one of them. ‘ Last Sunday I preached from the text, 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give.” My subject was universal 
benevolence. God gives us all things freely to enjoy. Christ gave up 
life and all things for our good. The saints of the earth have given 
themselves and their possessions into the world’s treasury. If we 
would be God-like, or Christ-like, or saint-like, we must go and do like- 
wise.” 

As a pastor, Mr. Moore was truly admirable. He maintained a close 
intimacy with his people, which from the smallness of his society, he 
was able todo. He made all their interests and feelings his own, by a 
quick, generous sympathy. Nor was his influence confined to his soci- 
ety. He went out into the highways and hedges, into the prisons, and 
hovels of the poor, and sought to win them to Christ. He thus de-: 
scribes his daily life in a letter. ‘Iam daily brought into contact with 
various forms of humanity — am moving among immortal beings, very 
few of whom seem aware that they have commenced an eternal exist- 
ence. Vow I go into a sick-room and find a poor, degraded woman 
tossing on her bed with fever; while another, who is laid up for the 
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winter, lies patiently suffering pain and infirmity without murmuring, 
and welcomes me to her bedside with a smile and a cordial grasp of the 
hand. As a perfect contrast to this, ] go into a scene of gaiety, where 
is music and dancing, and I care not, but think how those that are gay 
now, will, ere long, have their seasons of sadness and distress. Then 
I visit a school, and say an encouraging word to teacher and pupils. I 
go to the prison, also, and whom should I see there in my last call, but 
a young man who has been a preacher? Now you may see me enter 

ing a mechanic’s shop and conversing with my friend the mechanic; 
and again, dropping into store after store, not always to purchase 
goods, but to observe the ways of men, and ‘to fling the way-side 
seed.’ Could you have seen me this afternoon I know you would have 
been interested.” And here he describes a touching interview with a 
poor victim of intemperance, who had passed through every stage of 
human vice and misery. 

Mr. Moore performed much missionary labor under the auspices of 
“The American Unitarian Association,” and, “‘ The Society for propa- 
gating the Gospel among the Indians and others in North America.” 
His reports which have been laid before the public from time to time, 
show his hardships, his success, and his deep interest in this work. He 
has travelled thousands of miles, through that new country, scattered 
tracts and books, and the living Word in many log cabins, which shall 
bring forth a precious harvest in future times. It took him from home 
about one Sabbath in four. This he regretted, for his heart was in his 
parish. He lived for it. Every. member was a brother or a sister. 
He was beginning to reap the fruits of his labors and sacrifices. He 
had won himself a place in the hearts of his people. He had lived 
down the general prejudice against Unitarianism in the place, to a good 
degree, and commanded the respect of all denominations. He had 
just realized his wishes in establishing a home, and the future never 
opened so brightly before him. But alas for all earthly prospects ! 
How soon was his future changed! Worn down by his hardships, 
labors and studies, the seeds of disease were already deeply planted in 
his constitution. Hastened by an act of exposure in his professional 
duties, his disease burst out almost like the flames in a dwelling. He 
only had time to say a few parting words and depart. But that brief 


‘season was beautiful and impressive indeed! He had no preparation 


to make now. His life had been a preparation, the only true way. He 
had submitted himself to the divine disposal in life, and it was easy to 
do it in death. We have seen his faith in life. It not only prevailed 
over temptation, but plucked the sting from death, and threw a beautiful 
light over the grave. He always had the most cheerful views of death. 
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His words of comfort to the bereaved, and in his own bereavement, 
were beautiful, they were so full of faith, As death drew near, his 
faith changed almost into vision. We are told by one at his bedside: 

*‘ Within the last week almost every individual in his parish visited 
him. To every one he had something particular to say. It seemed as 
if he was inspired. Many from other religious societies came in to see 
him. No one went away witha dry eye. Several little girls brought 
in beautiful boquets of flowers which he enjoyed to the last. Some of 
his choir came in to sing his favorite tunes. Never was a pastor more 
beloved by his flock than he by his. His sick-chamber seemed holy 
ground. It was consecrated by the tears and prayers of his people. 
Every one considered it a privilege to be with him and hear him con- 
verse.” His last message to distant friends was, “So live, that when 
you lie down on the bed of death, the eternal life may be as real and 
glorious to you as it now is to me.” His spirit passed “ without a 
groan or a struggle.” So dies the Christian. What a beautiful illus- 
tration of the Poet’s words: 


“The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged above the common walks of life, 
Quite on the verge of heaven.” 


It is an illustration of those still more beautiful and holy words: 
“ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” To 
him death was not premature. He was ripe for heaven. His life 
was full of blessings to all around him. And he has left a legacy, O! 
how much richer than the fortune of an Astor! O! how much high- 
er the wisdom of living for Christ, than of living for the world! A 
portion of the light of his example is reflected back on this place of 
his birth and education. The sentiment it should inspire, is not pride, 
but the prayer that we may gain a like character. If we would die 
his death, and leave behind his influence, we must have through life, 
his unyielding sense of duty, his readiness to give up our dearest 
wishes to others, his faith in the darkest Providences, and his calm 
and Christian spirit under the greatest opposition. To his bereaved 
family and flock, there can be no consolation like the memories of the 
past and the hopes of the future. 
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THE SICKLY BABE. 


Mine infant was a poor weak thing, 
No strength those little arms to fling, 
His cheek was pale and very thin, 

And none a smile from him could win 
Save I—his mother! oh, my child, 
How could they think my love so wild? 


I never said it — but I knew, 

From the first breath my baby drew, 
That I must soon my joy resign, F 
That he was God’s, not mine, not mine! 
But think you that I loved him less : 
Because I saw his feebleness ? 


To others, senseless seemed his eye, 

They looked, and only thought —“ he ’ll die” ; 
To me, that little suffering frame 

Came freighted with a spirit’s claim, 

Came full of blessing to my heart, 

Brought thoughts I could to none impart. 





The pale, pale bud bloomed not on earth; 
Blighted and stricken from his birth, 

A few short months upon my breast 

He lay, then smiled and went to rest ; 
And all forgot him, born to die, 

All, all forgot — save God and I. 





“ The love that groweth like a flower, 
By sunshine fed, 

May wither when cold winter comes 
Until *t is dead ; 

But mine sprang up in gloom and woe; 
And tears have been 

Its simple nourishment; — and lo, 
The Evergreen !” 
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-Amonc the benevolent institutions of the day, amid the numerous 
projects to advance the highest interests of man, the Sunday school 
occupies no obscure or unimportant station. Gradually, but steadily, 
from its humble origin in the bleak mountains of Scotland, it has ex- 
tended its influence over the Christian world, and has risen to strength 
and power. For, although its labors have ever been quietly and unob- 
trusively performed, and although its laborers have never desired to force 
its claims into notice, preferring patiently and humbly to accomplish 
their arduous duties within their own circumscribed spheres of action ; 
yet public feeling and sentiment have brought the institution from its 
obscurity, and given it a rank of which its founder never dreamed. Its 
progress has been watched with deep interest. Eloquent and earnest 
voices have cheered it onward. The secular instruction formerly im- 
parted, has given place to the words of divine revelation, and long 
since loud congratulations hailed its advent within the borders of the 
Christian church. That this success is merited, few, at the present 
day, will deny. The experience of half a century is in its favor. 

The theory of this institution is indeed beautiful, well calculated 
to enlist the sympathies of every Christian parent, well adapted to se- 
cure the best wishes of every Christian heart. Its doors are opened to 
the young in the sweet spring-time of life; that here, assembling from 
their various homes, they may unite their voices in praise and thanks- 
giving to their Heavenly Father; that here, in pleasant, friendly inter- 
course, in the company of their elder friends, and in fellowship with 
those with whom they are to tread the thorny paths of life, they may 
acquire that intimate knowledge of the great doctrines and truths of 
Christianity, which it is desirable that every member of a Christian 
community should possess. No wonder, then, that the Christian world 
has been interested in this movement — that it has seen and appreciated 
the wisdom of that plan, which would educate, religiously, in the 
church, those who are to be its future supporters and defenders — those 
upon whom the hopes of the present age rest— those upon whom the 
destiny of the succeeding age must rely. Accordingly, in every Chris- 
tian land, the churches of every sect have their Sunday schools, and 
parents manifest their confidence in the institution, by cheerfully and 
readily entrusting their loved ones to its influence. 

It is our duty, my friends, as teachers, as humble co-operators in this 
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great scheme of education, to do our part in the sphere in which we 
are placed, in causing the hopes of the world to be realized ; to do our 
part in manifesting, by our precepts and by our example, that its confi- 
dence has not been misplaced. The question of our duty is one of 
vital importance. We have all, probably, answered it for ourselves. 
But at your request, as it seems proper that on this occasion a special 
address should be made to the Teachers, I have undertaken to recall to 
our remembrance, our responsibilities. 

It is the duty of the Sunday school teacher to bestow upon his pu- 
pils a thorough religious education. It is his duty to instruct them, at 
first, in the simplest and most evident truths which God has revealed to 
man; and then, to lead them onward and upward, gradually but surely, 
through a wide and comprehensive course of study, until the circum- 
stances of the times in which the Gospels were written, the evidences 
for the truth of these beautiful narratives, and the life of the Saviour, 
shall have been completely mastered. The graduates of our Sunday 
schools should be as well or better instructed in religious knowledge, 


than the graduates of our highest seminaries of learning. 


The course of study should not be confined to a cold and formal 
routine, nor should it be limited to the plain readings and explanations 
of the Bible, as usually followed at our family altars. It should pos- 
sess the high culture, the precision, the close and logical reasoning of 
the instruction imparted by those, whose province it is to labor in some 
special branch of education; and at the same time, it should be ac- 
companied by that love and patience which are the peculiar charac- 
teristics of an enlightened parental training. A deep religious im- 
pression, founded on a minute and accurate knowledge, is one of 
the great wants of the day. Amid the turmoil and strife of contend- 
ing opinions, amid the noisy dashing of the wild waves of disbelief, 
which are heaving their foaming crests around us, sweeping, it is to be 
feared, many a noble mind into the whirlpool of an unsettled faith, we 
need a firm foundation upon which our religious character can be 
reared ; a foundation around which the sea of troubled waters may toss 
in vain its ruffled billows. On such a foundation may the religious 
character of our youth be erected ; their hopes, as bright as the trans- 
parent atmosphere of our winter sky; their faith, as enduring as the 
granite of our everlasting hills. 

To secure this result, to have our land the abode of a rational religion, 
the home of a firm Christian belief, to have our fellow-men the willing 
disciples of Him who laid down his life for their sake, to have them 
at all times the sincere supporters of his doctrine, the unwavering 
champions of his work, is a cause worthy of the best exertions of those 
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who are seeking to promote the true happiness of man. To perform, 
to the best of your ability, your humble part in this great-work, you, 
my friends, have voluntarily offered your services. 

You have entered, it is to be hoped, on this labor, with a due sense 
of its supreme importance, with a determination to endeavor, by self- 
preparation, by earnest counsels, by enlightened teachings, to lead into 
the path of life these, your young friends, who cluster around you 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. Your responsibility is indeed great. Let 
that responsibility be a stimulus to self-improvement, to a lofty self- 
culture, which shall give unto you the power to speak with lips glowing 
with enthusiasm, with an eloquence which shall not fail to reach the 
hearts of your pupils, compelling them to acknowledge the truth of the 
sentiments you utter, the beauty of the doctrines you inculcate. Faith- 
fully performed, your duties wili bring the highest satisfaction. The 
consciousness of an effort to be useful, the belief that you have not 
lived entirely in vain, the gratitude and love of those whose eternal 
welfare you have labored to promote, will afford a sweet satisfaction, 
compensating a hundred fold for all the privations endured, the dis- 
couragements encountered. That every moment will pass without 
alloy, you must not expect. The seeds of ingratitude, perverseness, 
and insensibility to all that is right and good and noble, will occasion- 
ally make themselves manifest in the field in which you toil. You 
experience, I doubt not, many moments of despondency. In those 
moments, remember the end you have in view; take courage; labor 
steadfastly and hopefully, believing that in good time, you will behold 
the fruits of your exertions. 

Although the standard of Sunday school instruction should be ele- 
vated, and the attainments of those who conduct the exercises of the 
more advanced classes should be extensive, yet there is a demand for 
the knowledge and experience which every age can furnish, every 
department of life supply. We need in our Sunday schools, as teach- 
ers, the young, those whose minds are still glowing with the great 
truths which have just dawned upon their conviction, and whose earnest 
hearts are beating with enthusiasm, at the thought of commencing a 
life of usefulness and true honor. We need the gentle and kindly 
influence of woman. Her sympathizing spirit, her patience, her ap- 
preciation of the difficulties which lie in the path of the young, emi- 
nently qualify her to take an important part in a system of religious 
education. We need the experience of those whose daily walks lead 
them into the busy haunts of men, whose minds are enlarged by a be- 
nevolent, kind, world-embracing charity. We need also that knowledge 
which the professional man has gained by the bedsides of the sick and 
VOL ly. 23* 
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the dying, by the outpourings of troubled consciences, by tales of sin 
and crime, by the peaceful, calm, holy utterances of those, whose lives 
have been, as it were, attuned to goodness. 

No Sunday school can expect to be successful without a combination 
of teachers, comprehending these varied experiences. No Sunday 
school can expect to be successful, even though it contain this combi- 
nation, if there be not at the same time, a harmonious, earnest, unwearied 
endeavor to accomplish the work it has undertaken to perform. 

Our own Sunday school* contains all the necessary elements of a 
prosperous institution. We have a large number of interested and 
intelligent pupils, and a corresponding number of teachers. Among 
the latter are those, whose experience of the toils, the sorrows and the 
joys of life, give assurance that their instructions are imparted with 
wisdom, listened to with confidence, and treasured up in the memory 
of their pupils. During the long period it has been my privilege to 
have been connected with this school — a period extending over a space 
of more than a third part of the average duration of human life — it 
has been my happy lot to have been associated with a company of 
teachers, whose zeal and devotion to duty have ever excited my warm- 
est admiration. 

Many changes have taken place during this period. Of the twenty- 
nine teachers now belonging to the school, two only, held that office 
when I was first invited to conduct its services. Familiar forms have 
disappeared — removed to other spheres of labor, or passed away to 
that better land, that heavenly home, to which we, ere many years 
have sped, shall also be summoned. There is no necessity, however, 
of looking through q long vista of years, to learn that we live in a 
world of continual change, and that a small number, even, cannot asso- 
ciate together to accomplish any cherished plan, without a constant 
succession of events reminding them of the uncertain tenure of hu- 
man life. 

We have but recently, been called to record such an occurrence. 
Since our last anniversary, besides the loss of two pupils, we have 
mourned the departure of one of our little band, who had been associ- 
ated with us as pupil and teacher, for a period reaching back far 
beyond the time, from which nearly all whom I address, date their own 
connection with the school. Our friend was indeed one of that small 
company which assembled around this altar when these walls were first 
dedicated to the worship of God. As a pupil, she was constantly 


* This address was delivered before a Sunday school in Boston, by its super- 
intendent, at its last anniversary. 
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found in her place, listening with attentive delight to the instructions 
of her teachers and friends. Having passed through the usual course 
of study, feeling desirous of imparting to others a portion of that 
spiritual food of which she had so freely partaken, she became a teach- 
er. As you were associated with her in that office, you can bear tes- 
timony to her ardent zeal, her untiring patience, her unwearied toil. 


. Her pupils loved her. They cherish her memory; they will never 


forget their faithful friend. Years hence, in manhood, in womanhood, 
amid the toils, the anxieties and the cares of mature life, the remem- 
brance of their good teacher will often return in the pleasant visions of 
the days of childhood, and perchance some earnest word, some kind 
counsel, may come back vividly to the memory, cheering them onward 
to heaven, through this vale of tears. As we contemplate the beautiful 
life of our friend, as we think upon her devotion to the interests of the 
young, let us, in the presence of our pupils, within this holy temple, 
on this pleasant Sabbath, invoke the blessing of our Heavenly Father 
upon our resolution to imitate her bright example, to inculcate, with 
zeal, with patience, with perseverance, the great principles of Christian 
duty. ; 

Can we, indeed, reflect upon the characters of those who have gone 
before us; can we subject ourselves to the influences of this occasion; 
can we look upon these our young friends and speculate on their future 
career ; can we think upon the amount of power for good, which lies 
as yet almost dormant within their active frames, but which, under a 
judicious culture, may soon start forth to bless the world, without a 
solemn determination to re-enter upon our duties, seriously impressed 
with a conviction that there is no nobler work on earth than the training 
of these immortal spirits? With this sentiment deeply engraved on 
our hearts, how light will seem our toils, how cheerfully shall we bear 
the discouragements which, from time to time, almost necessarily arise 
to sadden our spirits and darken our hopes ! 

Do not, I beseech you, entertain a too sanguine expectation to behold 
at once the result of your efforts. Be not disheartened if your antici- 
pations are not fully realized. Think not, that these young and inex- 
perienced beings will, in a moment, reach that maturity of judgment, 
that accurate knowledge, that fine sense of duty, at which you may 
have arrived. Remember that you were once children; recall the 
fleetmg fancies of those by-gone days, and then look with lenity upon 
the waywardness and thoughtlessness of childhood. Amid those faults 
and follies, over which you must sincerely lament, how much is there 
that is pure and holy and good, over which you may as sincerely re- 
joice ! 
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If, in our intercourse with the young, we meet with those whose 
hearts seem to have been hardened against good influences, how often, 
on the other hand, do we encounter those, who appear to be the em- 
bodiment of all that is pure and heavenly — whose presence diffuses a 
serene joy, whose unconscious goodness reminds us of that declaration 
of the Saviour, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”. Let us, then, 


as we teach, enter into the feelings, the hopes, the difficulties of child. . 


hood. Let us go back in imagination to that early period, that we may 
the better appreciate its trials, for only by thus doing, can we learn to 
teach wisely and well. 

As the traveller, who haus gained the summit of the mountain, in 
gazing at the glorious prospect spread abroad at his feet, forgets the 
dangers he has encountered, the toils and sufferings he has endured ; 
so the mature man, having long since passed over those rugged and 
toilsome paths, by which he arrived at the measure of truth he enjoys, 
is obliged to make a powerful effort to place his mind in that state in 
which it will readily sympathize with those who are yet struggling to 
reach the elevation he has himself attained. 'To succeed in our efforts, 
this must be done. We must become as little children, fully appreci- 
ating the difficulties they have to encounter, and ever ready, cheer- 
fully and patiently to lend them a helping hand along their rugged 
way. 

God grant that our exertions may be crowned with success ; that our 
young friends may here be trained to virtue, to holiness, to heaven ; 
that living, they may become worthy members of society, imbued 
with Christian principles and the love of God; that dying, they may 
depart with the benediction of the good, and may hear the joyful wel- 
come of the Saviour, ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 

wW. P. J. 





THOUGHT AND DEED. 


* God thought of his creation, and ’t was done: 
For in God’s nature, thought, will, deed are one. 
And he approacheth unto God most near, 

Whose thoughts in acts their true responses hear.” 


' 
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EXTRACTS FROM BLANCO WHITE’S JOURNAL AND 
LETTERS.* 


BY REV. E. PEABODY. 


Tue Unitarian Association has occasionally published short bio- 
graphical accounts of men having more or less of sympathy with 
Unitarians, and, from ability or character, occupying places of influ- 
ence in society. The idea of issuing such tracts from time to time is 
a good one. It gives variety to the series. It often furnishes an op- 
portunity for illustrating with more than ordinary force, some great 
truth, or of placing in clearer light some peculiar excellence of char- 
acter. 

It is reasonably to be expected that such tracts, sent forth by a Uni- 
tarian Association, should relate to those who are in some way con- 
nected with the Unitarian body. We see no reason, however, why this 
should be the invariable rule. We should think that the great object 
which the Association has in view would be met, if sometimes an ac- 
count were given of a man whose life had been very much devoted to 
the defence of any great principle which he held in common with us, 
however much he might differ from us on other points. Such consid- 
erations as these, we suppose, gave birth to this account of the religious 
history of Blanco White. Of course the publication of extracts show- 
ing in his own words the religious opinions to which he came, does not 
imply either in regard to his Catholic, Church of England, or Rational- 
istic views, that they coincide with those of Unitarians generally, or 
that they are endorsed by the committee of the Association. Much as 
we wish it had been otherwise, it was only for a few years that he 
could in any way be classed among Unitarians. The theological opin- 
ions which he finally adopted, were subversive of all faith in the 
miraculous evidence of Christianity. He was, in speculation, during 
the last few years of life, what would usually be termed a Deist; that 
is, he believed in the existence of God, but rejected all idea of miracu- 
lous interposition in the ministry of Christ. And yet, though separated 
from Unitarians, wide as the poles, on this fundamental question, he 
had strong sympathies with them in his love of religious freedom ; 


* Printed for the American Unitarian Association, Boston, Wm. Crosby & 
H. P. Nichols. April 1847. 
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while they cannot fail to honor him for his unceasing struggle against 
the mischievous tyranny of creeds and hierarchies. Community of 
feeling on these points, and the prominent and very peculiar place he 
so long held in the religious world, the manner in which, as Neander 
says, “he combined in himself the principal religious tendencies of the 
age,” his fidelity to his convictions, as well as his relation for a time to 
the Unitarian body, make his.character and career very suitable for a 
tract. 

During his changeable life, different classes of believers and unbe- 
lievers rejoiced over him as a convert to their views. He was one 
whose excellence of character was such that any denomination of 
Christians might be proud to reckon him as one of its members. But 
he could not with propriety be identified with any of the different sects 
with which he was temporarily associated. He passed amongst them 
as a traveller, remaining with one and another for a season as a tran- 
sient guest, but soon moving restlessly on. He was in turn Catholic, 
Atheist, a Church of England man, Unitarian, Rationalist. And these 
successive changes indicated, not so much growth and progress, as an 
unsettled and morbid state of mind, incapable of permanent intellectual 
convictions. At different periods of his life, he was the adherent and 
impugner of almost every shade of faith and unbelief from Atheism to 
Romanism, and there is scarcely more reason for connecting him with 
one than with another. The views to which he finally arrived, were 
probably his last, only because death precluded further change. 

In character, he was sensitive, frank, honest, honorable, very affec- 
tionate and very dependent on the affections of others, and, as he 
describes the Oxford Puseyites to have been, “ naturally pious.”? There 
was something of the womanly in his nature, and they who loved him 
best and most steadily, seem to have been men of vigorous, determined 
and self-supporting tempers, who loved him all the more because they 
felt he was one who had need of their tenderness and who was to be 
taken care of by them. He had the delicate organization which belongs 
to the artist, and it was not unaccompanied by its natural infirmities. 
But there can be no better evidence of his attractive and admirable 
qualities, than the facility with which he secured friends among those 
most eminent for genius and virtue, and the constancy with which their 
friendship was continued. One who amidst many alienating influences 
can retain the affectionate regard and confidence of the wise and good, 
must be possessed of no ordinary worth. The crowning excellence of 
his character had its foundation on what, amidst all changes, he never 
lost, an unwavering faith in the worth of rectitude. He not only ex- 
hibited a noble fidelity to his convictions, when it involved what to him, 
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were the greatest sacrifices; but there were times, (as for example, 
during the years of scepticism which preceded his departure from 
Spain,) when nothing prevented his losing all hold on common mo- 
rality and honor, but a deep, inextinguishable love of right. Honor be 
to the man who gives up comfort, pleasure, affection, sympathy, respect, 
rather than be unfaithful to his sense of duty! He becomes a teacher 
and example to the race, in that which all most need to learn. 

Where this principle of high, self-sagrificing moral integrity exists, it 
is a thankless office to point out defects which accompany it. And yet it 
is important that those defects should not take shelter under and become 
sanctified by the virtue with which they are accidentally associated. 
For one who had suffered so much from the intolerance of others as 
Blanco White, and who so bitterly condemns it, he had scarcely that 
tolerant spirit, which we should have expected from one of his elevated 
character, towards those who differed from him. Though, as the world 
goes, not deficient in it, he certainly was not specially gifted with the 
grace of charity, but was often inclined to think both evil and dishon- 
esty of those who did not receive the views which he for the moment 
held. Nothing but his strong affections saved him from being what he 
abhorred, a bigot to the idea of the hour. He loved freedom and inde- 
pendence ; he loved truth also, but he was much less characterized by 
this, than by a morbid jealousy of being imposed upon by error —two 
things often confounded, but very unlike, one leading to established 
faith, and the other, to universal doubt. 

He was an accomplished scholar, a musician, and poet, as well as a 
learned theologian. He was endowed with a remarkable talent for 
acquiring languages. Very striking proofs of this appear in his 
writings. It is a common thing for foreigners to be able to speak and 
write English correctly and with force ; but Blanco White attained the 
mastery of a native over its most delicate idioms and most fugitive 
poetical associations. He had an active and inquisitive mind, and an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, but’ he was not an original or a pro- 
found thinker. He was imaginative rather than logical, and his feelings 
always exercised great control over his speculations. However active 
and excursive his mind might be, it was comparatively loose and in- 
discriminating. This defect of mind exhibits itself even in his style, 
which, while it has much warmth and ease, where any philosophical 
discrimination is required, is almost always vague. You are not quite 
certain what he means. When you would ascertain precisely what 
his ideas are, you find that there is a certain hazy indefiniteness, almost 
imperceptible and such as in a careless reading we disregard, which 
clouds and makes them indistinct. 
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His writings are valuable chiefly for the light which they throw upon 
the spirit and influence of the Catholic Church. His character, educa- 
tion and position gave to his testimony on these points the very highest 
value. We cannot but think that his accounts are to be received with 
some abatements or rather that the general impression made by them 
(for we do not doubt the truth of his statements) is darker than it ought 
to be, but keeping in mind the character of the man and what he had 
suffered, and making the proper qualifications, we know of no writings so 
well fitted to show, at least the mischievous parts of Romanism. 

The life of Blanco White is a peculiarly suggestive one, and on 
many accounts well deserves to be studied. It furnishes, in the first 
place, an illustration of the lasting power of early religious education. 
His parents were devout Catholics, in the strictest sense of the words. 
The only object which his father had in view for him, he says, ‘** was 
to make him religious;” and his mother acted in strict conformity 
with these views. The greatest pains were taken to cultivate in him 
the sentiment and habit of devotion. He was kept amidst influences 
and subjected to a system of excitements and restraints calculated to fill 
his mind with the profoundest awe and reverence for whatever the 
church associated with religion. In this way, the religious conscience, 
though it might acquire a distorted and unhealthy action, was thorough- 
ly awakened. ‘The influence of this early education was never lost. 
The devotional tendency of mind fixed by the habits of early years, 
continued alike in the midst of formalism and faith and scepticism, 
and, as the expression of youth often re-appears in the worn and faded 
features of the corpse of the aged man, the devotion of Blanco White’s 
childhood re-appeared in the decline and closing years of life. The 
sentiments of mystical piety recorded in his journal during this latter 
period, have only an accidental connection with the views he then held. 
The roots are to be traced back to the hearthstone of his early home. 
The living and all-supporting trust in God which accompanied him 
down the dark valley of the shadow of death, he owed to the teachings 
and example of pious parents. Without these early influences, all 
thought of religion would probably have been abandoned from the time 
when he began to doubt the authority of the Catholic Church. 

But while awakening thus the sentiment of devotion, his parents en- 
deavored with equal earnestness to imbue his mind with the tenets, and 
to bring his life into subjection to the requirements, of Romanism. The 
consequences of this were such, that we have no doubt that he says 
truly when he declares: —‘* The great misfortune of my parents and 
my own, as far as my happiness depended on their influence, was their 
implicit obedience to the religion in which they lived and died.” 
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For this reason, we regard his life, in the second place, as furnishing 
a valuable illustration of the importance of communicating to the 
young, true views of religion. Had he in addition to the devotional 
education of childhood been instructed in just views of Christianity, 
they would probably have mutually supported each other. A faith 
that met the wants of the mind, as well as the heart, would have been 
likely to be permanent. His life would not have been exhausted and 
made miserable by ceaseless anxiety, doubt and change, and spent in 
a vain search after established convictions which he never found. He 
never got over the influence of his early Catholic theological education, 
more than over that ofthe religious education of home. It was not only 
the source for many years of immeasurable wretchedness, but in his 
struggle with the errors and tyranny of the Romish Church, his mind 
received a wrench from which it never recovered. Imaginative and 
sensitive, he became morbidly suspicious of tyranny. Having once 
believed, what he afterwards discovered to be gross error, during the 
rest of his life, the moment he arrived at any conclusion, he began to 
distrust it, as if he feared that he might be practising some delusion on 
himself. If the early piety cherished in his home was a safeguard and 
blessing to him all his days, the errors inculcated with it were as per- 
manent in their disastrous influence on his happiness. 

The great value, however, of Blanco White’s life comes from his 
fidelity to his convictions, when that fidelity cost him a life-long mar- 
tyrdom, and from his steady resistance to every form of spiritual op- 
pression with which he was brought into contact, as soon as he became 
conscious of its existence. He hated tyranny and wrong. He hated 
the creeds and forms of church government by which mind and con- 
science are enslaved, as most men hate personal enemies. His affec- 
tionate heart loved individuals, and passionately hated the dogmatic 
systems they adopted. And he had reason for this. More than any 
other work with which we are acquainted, his Memoirs reveal the hor- 
rible evils of ¢he various forms— whether Catholic or Protestant — of 
religious degfotism. He had seen it in Spain, paralyzing the life of 
his native country, the parent of the grossest superstition and mental 
inanition, or of scepticism, dissimulation and moral corruption. He 
saw it in England, paying men for conformity, bribing them to think 
only in accordance with the recognized standards, punishing those who 
doubted and honestly uttered doubts, and fettering and hindering and 
loading with disabilities all who with free minds would promote the 
progress of truth. He saw and felt the tendency of these influences 
to degrade especially the highest class of minds, the class on which the 
moral life of society so much depends. In his life and his writings, he 
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made ceaseless war upon whatever would put restrictions on the rights 
of reason and conscience. And when the champions of religious 
liberty and the freedom of the individual mind are enumerated, Blanco 
White, both for his fidelity to a great principle, and for his sacrifices, 
must be placed among those in the foremost rank. 

Whatever relations he may be thought to hold to any Christian sect, 
no one will doubt that his name should be enrolled in the church and 
company of good men. Whatever changes his opinions underwent, 
there was po change, except in the way of*improvement, in his many 
excellencies of character. So long as disinterestedness, and upright- 
ness, and a self-sacrificing love of truth and a heart imbued with a 
childlike trust in God are held in honor, he will be worthy of remem- 
brance. And it is with a thrill of pleasure that in closing the account 
of his life, we feel that one who was so long a troubled wanderer on 
the earth, seeking rest and finding none, has at length found that peace 
of God which passeth understanding, in a world where truth is no 
longer seen through a glass darkly, but face to face. 





TWILIGHT CONVERSATIONS. 


‘ALLow me to interrupt this twilight reverie, as you call it; for 
once think aloud and initiate me into the art of communing with myself 
at the recess between day and night, without bringing down a cloud of 
ennui on my head and heart for the rest of the evening. It does not 
have that effect on you, but you seem to imbibe intellectually the glow 
and brilliancy of the whole western horizon, and after sitting half an 
hour in the most abstracted mood, you come out with life and cheer- 
fulness.’ 

‘ And so would you, my friend, if, during this recess, as you name 
it, you would direct your thoughts, when rapt in the, admiration of 
nature, up to Nature’s God, and then think of his Spifit within your 
own bosom — the germ that never dies! Would you not love at this 
hour, when the avocations of the day are thrown aside, to feel that germ 
expanding and being etherealized by all that is beautiful about you, to 
feel your faith and confidence in immortality strengthened — faith in 
Christ and your own soul made a living principle, which in the darkest 
hour of human destiny, is a gleam of pure light which never fails to 
irradiate the trustful mind? But until you fee? this, you will not under- 
stand me, nor believe that such are the sources of all the cheerfulness 
upon which you choose to compliment me.’ 
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‘It is true, 1 am not prepared to realize what you say ; imagination 
seems to be an element altogether wanting in the constitution of my 
mind, and I almost envy those who have such a treasure-house of 
ideality in their craniums.’ 

* Believe me, it is not the imagination that supplies us at such mo- 
ments with the aliment of peace and cheerfulness; had we no surer 
basis than this, for the hope that is within us, the superstructure would 
be a frail one, nor could all the substrata of ideality long uphold it. 
No, the teachings of our Saviour have brought life and immortality to 
light ; let the Scriptures be your study for a little while; search them 
as the oracles of truth, in which you have a personal interest; read 
them in reference to your own soul, and you will not long complain 
that subjects are wanting for lofty contemplation at the hour of solitude 
and twilight.’ 

Thank you for your kind suggestions: the incidents of the New 
Testament have always interested me, but having no spiritual discern- 
ment, I supposed faith an attribute of the imagination, rather than a 
principle founded on facts, enriched and justified by the divine Teacher. 
I will think more of this matter ; but what do you see so beautiful over 
yonder eastern hills ? You have turned from the glory of the setting sun.’ 

‘Oh no! the setting sun has always been to me a type of immortali- 
ty, of the undying soul. We see it sink beneath the horizon, and it 
seems lost to us forever; but we behold it come again with splendor 
and rejoicing. Adam and Eve, until taught by experience, must have 
found their first evening a fearful one, when the glorious sun disap- 
peared, and darkness settled upon their beautiful Paradise ; they knew 
not when to look for its return, if ever. We know that it is the same 
splendid orb —that its course is never stayed, but onward — onward. 
So with the soul ; to our weak vision it seems to have sunk with its frail 
tenement to the earth. But it is not so; it has gone to complete its 
circle of eternity, and as one “star differeth from another in glory,” so 
each will fill its orbit in the spiritual firmament of our blessed Redeem- 
er. But just then, I was admiring the leafless trees, dreary objects 
when the earth is sere; but now their graceful proportions, and the fine 
tracery of their out-spread branches against the snow-clad hills, look 
as if Nature were pencilling a new creation.’ 

* How blessed are those who find beauty everywhere ; you see it in 
the majestic sadness of winter, as well as in the blander charms -of 
spring and summer.’ 

‘ Yes, and as I turn from them, I see it in 

“ Thine eyes of gray — 
The soft gray of the brooding dove, 
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Full of the sweet and tender ray 
Of holy love.’ 

The Divine Artist is seen in all; and as Judd says, somewhere in 
Margaret : — “‘ New England! I love it. I love its earth and its sky, 
and the souls of its people. * * I love the old folks and the chil- 
dren. I love the enterprise of its youth and honorable toil of its man- 
hood. I love its snows and its grass, its forest, and its hickory fires;” ° 
and you, the lover of social chat, must regret that ‘hickory fires’ have 
given place to the luxurious furnace, which obviates both the necessity 
and habit of clustering around the shining hearth, at this dim hour, to 
while away the recess you now seem to dread.’ 

‘True; give me back the open fireplace, the polished andirons, and 
crackling wood; the family-group, and the unrestraint at that time, 
both of the old and young which prompted ‘the feast of reason, and 
the flow of soul.’ But it ill befits me to complain now, after your allowing 
(so kindly) my intrusion into your favorite niche, and opening a vista 
to my benighted spirit, to such high and lofty contemplation. Already 
I begin to feel a new life within me, and can partly realize what the 
author from whom you have just quoted, has said in speaking of Christ. 
* As by a conjuror’s touch he shall awaken the dead soul of the world. 
His Divine Spirit propagating itself, the image of God shall re-appear 
in the face of man. He, the Heavenly Sculptor, works on rocky souls, 
and with his chisel fashions a form of immortal beauty. Thousands 
upon thousands heard his voice and lived. The stately Pharisee, the 
unknown rustic, and the despised foreigner, became his converts. To 
his resurrection from sin and sense, fashion and fortune, multitudes 
strove to attain; many vied in his crucifixion; by the new and living 
way through the veil, that is, the flesh; the carnal and self-indulgent 
denied themselves, to enter.”” This seems to have come to my recollec- 
tion almost like inspiration.’ 

‘The impression was a favorable one on your mind; we meet with 
a great deal that is truthful in Margaret, notwithstanding the pruning- 
knife was too much neglected. It is like a beautiful garden gone to 
ruin, and overgrown with rank weeds, among which we occasionally 
find some rare and lovely flowers. There is life and originality in the 
delineations of scenes and character ; but less exhibition of the super- 
stitious and narrow-minded, the low and demoralizing, would have 
shown us their evil tendencies; and contrasted, with none the less 
effect, with the kindling fires of true wisdom and benevolence, on the 
altar of religion pure and undefiled. The lights are coming, but we 
will have more hereafter, on ‘‘The soul’s importance, and the vast 
concerns of an eternal scene.” ’ R. A. R. 
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InsTaLLaTon aT Lunensurc, Mass.— The Installation of Rev. W. G. 
Babcock, recently of Providence, over the First Church and Society in Lunen- 
burg, took place on Wednesday, May 12,1847. The services were as fol- 
lows: — Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Withington of Leominster; Reading 
of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Chandler of Shirley; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Gray of Boston; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Dr. Frothingham of Boston; 
Charge, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg; Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Rev. Mr. Osgood of Cohasset; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Smith of 
Groton ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Babbidge of Pepperell. 





ANNIVERSARIES. 


Boox anp Pampuiet Socrery.— At the annual meeting, held April 26, 
1847, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year:— 
Lewis G. Pray, President; Francis Alger, Vice President; A. H. Sumner, 
Treasurer; S. G. Simpkins, Secretary; Francis Brown, Charles Faulkner, 
and D. R. Chapman, Executive Committee. Judge Rogers declined re-election 
as President of the Society; a vote of thanks was tendered to him for his 
past services. The annual sermon was preached May 23, in the evening, at 

“the Federal Street Church, by Rev. H. W. Bellows of New York. 





Society ror Promotine TuHeEotocican Epucation.— The anniversary 
was held on Monday, May 24, and the following officers were elected :— 
Hon. James Savage, President; Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., Treasurer ; 
Rev. George E. Ellis, Secretary ; Samuel May, Esq., George B. Emerson, Esq., 
Rev. E. S. Gannett, D. D., Rev. George Putnam, D. D., Rev. Cyrus A. Bar- 
tol, Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, Directors. 





Society ror Promotine Curistian KNow.epGe, Piety anp CuaritTy. — 
The anniversary was held on Monday, May 24, and the following officers were 
elected: — Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., President; Rev. Samuel Barrett, 
Vice President; Rev. Alexander Young, Secretary ; William T. Andrews, 
Esq., Treasurer ; Samuel May, Esq., Auditor; Rev. Joseph Allen, Rev. James 
Walker, D. D., Rev. George Putnam, D. D., Rev. F. D. Huntington, Rev. 
Amos Smith, Trustees. 

Mornine Conrerence Meetines.— Three of these occasions were ob- 
served by Unitarian Christians this year, as usual, in very large numbers, 
Many quickening and elevating words were spoken, hymns were sung, and a 
delightful spirit of harmony, peace, zeal, devotion and love, pervaded the 
assemblies. 
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Massacuusetts ConerecationaL CaaritaB.e Society. — The meeting 
was held on Monday, May 24, and the Report of the Treasurer was read. A 
letter was received from Hon. Peter C. Brooks, declining a re-election to the 
office of President, and enclosing a note of five hundred dollars in aid of the 
funds. A vote of thanks to Mr. Brooks, for his official services, and for his 
generous donation, was passed unanimopsly. The following persons were 
elected officers : — Hon. Chief Justice Shaw, President ; Hon. Edward Everett, 
Vice President; Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., Secretary ; Hon. James Sav- 
age, Treasurer; Hon’s. Josiah Quincy, Peter C. Brooks, Jonathan Phillips, 
Daniel A. White, Abbot Lawrence, John A. Lowell, Esq., and Rev. John 
Codman, D. D., Councillors. Hon. Richard Sullivan was chosen a member of 
the Society, in place of Andrew Ritchie, Esq., resigned. 





Society ror aiine Discuareen Convicts.—A meeting of this most 
excellent and truly humane Association was held at the Masonic Temple, on 
Sunday evening, May 23. An able and thorough Report was presented by 
Walter Channing, M. D., the President. Addresses were made by Rev. Lewis 
Dwight, and J. A. Andrew, Esq. The Society have aided, during the past 
year, one hundred and three discharged prisoners. 





Unitarian Coniation. — At two o'clock, on Tuesday, May 25, an immense 
company of ladies and gentlemen sat down to the entertainment provided by 
the liberality of the laymen of Boston, in the Hall over the railroad depot in 
Haymarket Square. A short address was made by W. D. Coolidge, Esq., the 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements ; a blessing was invoked by Rev. 
F, T. Gray, and, after the dishes were removed, thanks were returned by 
Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge. An original hymn was sung; and George S. Hillard, 
Esq., the President of the Day, rose and offered an eloquent introductory 
address. He adverted to the important benefits growing out of a frank, cor- 
dial, manly relation and intercourse between laymen and ministers. He re- 
proved the habit of indiscriminately and unreasonably censuring the clergy, — 
formerly more prevalent perhaps than now, — either for a deficiency of graces 
or gifts. He exhibited in a beautiful strain of fervent feeling, the superiority 
of the genuine spirit of Christian love and humanity over the dogmas that 
divide one sect from another ; and he called attention to the glaring inconsis- 
tency displayed at this moment, by our own nation, in claiming the Christian 
name, while its unbaptized right arm is dealing death and suffering within the 
territory of a sister, Christian republic.— We have not room to present the 
frequent felicities and rhetorical brilliances that were interspersed in the 
speech of Mr. Hillard. They are doubtless preserved in the recollection of 
the delighted audience that welcomed and applauded him. — Dr. Pierce related 
a humorous anecdote, and proposed the singing of the next hymn, —a piece 
of great poetical merit, by Rev. C. T'. Brooks, to the air of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
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Dr. Parkman, being called upon, read, with some appropriate observations, a 
most interesting letter from Rev. Dr. Montgomery of Ireland, replying to an 
invitation extended by the Committee of this occasion, through Dr. Parkman, 
soliciting the attendance of our brethren abroad, at our anniversaries, and de- 
clining on account of the distresses arising from the famine, requiring the 
presence of every minister at his post of duty at home.— Rev. Mr. Sanger 
rose to express his gratitude for the excellent lay-sermon of the President, and 
to say that he felt disposed to do_as good parishioners sometimes do, —ask that 
the same sermon might be repeated on some future occasion, — provided a new 
one equally good should not be forthcoming. — Rev. F. A. Farley made some 
amusing observations on the qualifications of a minister’s wife, and read a 
pleasant satire on the exacting and ridiculous demands often laid upon her 
patience, her good nature, her devotion, and her energies. — Rev. Mr. Fisher, 
minister of the Irish Protestant Society in Boston, a native of Ireland, convey- 
ed to the assembly his grateful sense of the kindness with which he had been 
received by Unitarians in this country, and gave an encouraging account of the 
condition and prospects of Liberal Christianity in Ireland. — When Mr. Fisher 
sat down, the President called the attention of the company to a flag that had 
just been unrolled behind him, presented by citizens of Cork, Ireland, to Capt. 
R. B. Forbes, on his recent embassy of Christian mercy in the Jamestown, to 
the Irish sufferers, representing embematically the kindly office borne by the 
United States to a sister country. Mr. Hillard read an address sent by the 
citizens of Cork to the Mayor and Aldermen of Boston, and then proposed this 
sentiment, “ The Jamestown, and her benevolent mission, — the eagle with the 
olive branch in its beak.” Capt. Forbes immediately came forward, and being 
saluted with universal, renewed and prolonged outbursts of enthusiasm, made 
a happy address, touching on some of the incidents of his recent mission, and 
referring to very affecting facts connected with the present dearth. A letter 
from a distinguished person in Cork was also read by the Chairman. A com- 
plimentary sentiment was proposed, to Capt. Forbes. — Rev. Mr. Cordner 
of Montreal spoke with much spirit in vindication of his Irish countrymen, 
ascribing their degraded condition to misrule and oppression. — Rev. Mr. 
Bellows of New York touched on the importance of an enlightened attachment 
to distinctive theological doctrines, and the presentment of such doctrines, as 
the basis of all genuine philanthropy, and all the enterprises of love. Music 
was performed by a select choir. Rev.»Mr. Waterston paid an earnest tribute 
to our missionaries at the West, and especially to the memory of the devoted 
Rev. George Moore. — Father Taylor, alluding to a remark incidentally falling 
from Mr. Bellows, that the former might possibly become a passenger in the 
“ Macedonian,” a vessel about to sail from New York, with another freight of 
charity, — poured out a torrent of his impassioned declamation ; he is the most 
unreportable speaker on earth, and always throws the craft into utter confusion. 
He exhorted to union, fidelity, zeal, and avowed his unutterable and inextin- 
guishable affection for Boston. A closing hymn was then sung, and on motion, 
it was voted that the Committee of Arrangements be requested to serve in the 
same capacity another year. The assembly dispersed at six o’clock. 
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MinistertaL Conrerence.— The Conference opened at half past eight 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, May 26, at the chapel of the “Church of the 
Saviour” in Bedford Street, and was called to order by the Scribe. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Mr. Moore of Duxbury. The annual address was delivered 
to a large and interested audience by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston. His subject 
was, “The Relation of Liberal Christianity to this Age and this Country.” On 
motion of Rev. A. Hill, thanks were voted to Rev. Mr. Barrett, and a copy of 
his address was requested for the press. The Conference then organized by 
the election of the following officers : — Moderator, Rev. F, Parkman, D. D.; 
Scribe, Rev. F. D. Huntington; Executive Committee, Rev. G. E. Ellis, Rev. 
J.F. Clarke, Rev. G. W. Briggs. Rev. Dr. Thompson, having been requested 
to act as Moderator, declined. The records of the last annual meeting were 
read by the Scribe. In obedience to instructions given the preceding year, the 
Executive Committee reported on the subject of a name for the Conference, 
and recommended that, in consideration of the fact that the meetings are now 
held, not on Berry Street, and furthermore that there is no street now known as 
Berry Street in the city — “ Berry ” having been exchanged for “ Channing” — 
the name by which the Conference shall be henceforth known, is “The Minis- 
terial Conference.” ‘The report was adopted. The-.Committee also reported 
on another topic referred to them, viz., the hour of the annual meeting, and the 
report was adopted. A series of subjects for discussion was proposed by the 
Scribe, and the selection of one or more of them was leftto the body. Resolu- 
tions were also introduced by Rev. B. Frost, Rev. Theodore Parker, Rev. E. B. 
Hall, Rev. J. F. Clarke, and Rev. 8. Osgood, and laid on the table, subject to 
a future call. Other business gave place for a time to a motion by Rev. J. H. 
Morison, “ That this is not an Ecclesiastical Association for the passing of 
resolutions, but a Ministerial Conference for the discussion of subjects.” After 
remarks in its favor by Rev. Mr. Rartol, Dr. Pierce, Mr. C. Palfrey, Mr. T. 
Hill, Mr. C. Robbins, Dr. Gannett, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Sanger, and Mr. Thayer, on 
the ground that the order expressed the original intention of the body, and also 
that the contrary doctrine must often compromise the independence, the free- 
dom, the individuality of members; and remarks in opposition by Rev. Messrs. 
Stetson, J. F. Clarke, Frost, and Parker, on the ground that a resolution was a 
mere expression of opinion,—the order was passed. Rev. A. P. Peabody 
submitted a motion that the Executive Committe? should be instructed to in- 
clude in their next annual report a copy of the Constitution of the Conference ; 
and this motion was adopted. — Subsequently, the following question, one of 
those reported by the Executive Committee, was made the subject of discus- 
cussion: “ What is the comparative importance to the preacher, of social reform 
on the one hand, and the spiritual regeneration of the individual on the other ; 
or, Can the promotion of the one be shown to be in effect the promotion of the 
other?” Observations on this topic were made by Rev. Nathaniel Whitman 
and Rev. Mr. Stetson. On motion of Rev.S. D. Robbins, it was voted that this 
subject subside, and any member be allowed to propose or call up any topic 
of interest to him. On motion of Rev. Mr. Snow, it was voted that the follow- 
ing question, proposed by the Committee, be entertained by the meeting, viz., 
“ Does the power of admission to what is called church-membership, or to the 
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Lord’s Supper, and the power of exclusion from it, reside in any man, or bod 
of men; and if so, by what tests shall the exercise of that power be determined, 
in individual cases?” This question was spoken to by Rev. Mr. Dall, Rev. 
Mr. Huntoon, Rev. R. C. Stone, Rev. Mr. Snow, and Rev. C. Palfrey. Rev. 
Dr. Parkman having been obliged to withdraw before the close of the meeting, 
Rev. Mr. Sanger was chosen Moderator in his place. At one o’clock, ad- 


journed. 





Convention or ConereGaTionaL Ministers.— This body met in the 
Supreme Court Room, on Wednesday, May 26, at five o’clock, P.M. Prayer 
was offered by the Moderator, Rev. Parsons Cook, the Preacher for the present 
year; Rev. N. Adams was elected Scribe; Rev. S. K. Lothrop, Treasurer. 
The report of the Central Committee was read by Rev. Dr. Pierce, giving a 
statement of the appropriations of assistance for the year, and accepted. The 
report of the Treasurer was read and accepted. The report of the Trustees 
of the Monis Fund was read by Rev. Dr. Parkman, and accepted. A commu- 
nication was received and read from a committee of the “ Pastoral Association,” 
suggesting and requesting that a committee of twelve persons, six of the Ortho- 
dox, and six of the Unitarian denomination, be appointed to investigate the 
mutual relations and rights of the Unitarian and Orthodox portions of this 
Convention. A vote was passed accordingly, and on this committee were 
appointed, Rev. Dr. Storrs, Rev. Dr. Holmes, Rev. Mr. Albro, Rev. N. Adams, 
Rev. Mr. Aiken, Rev. Sewall Harding, Rev. Dr. Gannett, Rev. Dr. Frothing- 
ham, Rev. Mr. Lothrop, Rev. G. E. Ellis, Rev. Dr. Young, and Rev. C. Rob- 
bins. — The Convention Sermon was preached in the church at Brattle Square, 
by Rev. Parsons Cook, on Thursday at eleven o’clock. The Second Preacher 
elected this year was Rev. Dr. Ide, — Rev. Dr. Gannett being the First. 


American Unitarian Association. — The annual meeting for business 
was called to order in the chapel of the “Church of the Saviour,” on Tuesday 
morning, May 25, at nine o’clock, by Hon. Richard Sullivan, the presiding 
officer. Prayers were offered by Rev. S. Osgood. The records were read by 
the General Secretary, Rev. Charles Briggs. In compliance with a call, the 
Act of Incorporation, obtained during the last session of the Legislature, was 
read by the Assistant Secretary, Rev. S. K. Lothrop. Some desultory discus- 
sion arose on the legality of the present meeting, with relation to the accept- 
ance of the Act. The meeting being decided to have not been legally called 
to that end, it was voted to proceed to consider the expediency of accepting the 
Act, and of the adoption of a new constitution, leaving the final action to a 
future meeting ; and, on motion, it was then unanimously voted that it is expe- 
dient to accept the Act. A constitution was submitted in behalf of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, embracing certain changes in the organization of the Asso- 
ciation and the modes of its operation. One of these related to the introduc- 
tion of Life-Directorships, such directorships to be held on condition of the 
payment of one hundred dollars. Remarks were made by several gentlemen, 
for, and against, the measure. Its mercenary aspect and its concession to the 
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money-power were objected to; while it was advocated as a legitimate source 
of revenue, and as a means of increasing the interest and influence of the 
body. The measure was rejected. It was then voted to recommend as the 
board of officers of the incorporated Association, a President, a Vice President, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, and five Directors; thereby making the office of Pre- 
sident one of active labor, and abolishing the office of Assistant Secretary, and 
reducing the large number of Vice Presidents to one. Pending the considera- 
tion of provisions respecting the office of General Secretary, adjourned to meet 
in Berry Street, at six o’clock, P. M. 

At the adjourned meeting in the Berry Street Vestry, at six o’clock, P. M., 
the Annual Report of the Treasurer was presented and accepted, and the subject 
laid over from the discussion of the morning was resumed. The short time was 
spent in some unimportant action on provisions concerning the office of Gene- 
ral Secretary. 

At the adjourned meeting on Wednesday, at three o’olock, P. M., in the 
chapel on Bedford Street, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks in the chair, the subject of 
the new constitution, under the Act of Incorporation, was continued. The 
debate resulted in the recommendation, on the part of the Association, of a 
constitution of eight articles, to the Incorporation. A committee of eight per- 
sons was appointed to nominate officers, to be proposed, for election, to the 
incorporated Association. Meantime, Rev. S. May, after some remarks, offered 
three resolutions, drawn in decided and strong terms, condemnatory of slavery 
as an altogether unchristian and sinful institution, deserving the reprobation 
of this Association; declaring that no slaveholder ought to be elected to any 
office or agency in the gift of this Association. Pending the reception of these 
resolutions, the Association adjourned, to meet on Thursday morning at nine 
o’clock, at the same place. 

On Thursday morning, Rev. Mr. May’s resolutions were taken up, and 
discussed by Rev. G. E. Ellis, Rev. Mr. May, Rev. Dr. Parkman, Rev. E, 
B. Hall and Rev. Mr. Frost. The resolutions were laid on the table, while 
the committee on the nomination of officers reported. A nomination list was 
then opened for the addition of any other names; and the following officers 
were chosen to be recommended to the incorporated Association. Rev. E. 8. 
Gannett, D. D., President; Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Vice President; Rev. 
William G. Elliot, Secretary ; Rev. Ephraim Peabody, Rev. F, D. Huntington, 
Rev. J. W. Thompson, Isaiah Bangs, Esq., and Lewis G. Pray, Esq., Directors; 
H. P. Fairbanks, Esq., Treasurer. A committee consisting of Rev. F. A. Farley, 
Rev. Mr. Coolidge, and H. P. Fairbanks, Esq., appointed for the purpose, reported 
that the salary of the Secretary should be fixed at the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars ; and their report was adopted. The Executive Committee were directed by 
the Association to take into their very favorable consideration the subject of a 
wider dissemination of tracts, pamphlets and books. Mr. May’s resolutions 
were then ably discussed by Rev. Mr. Stetson, Rev. Mr. Parker, Rev. Mr. 
Furness, Rev. Mr. Hedge, .Rev. Mr. Clarke, Rev. G. W. Briggs, G. W. 
Warren, Esq., Rev. Mr. May, Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, Rev. E. B. Hall, Rev. Jason 
Whitman, Rev. F. A. Farley, Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, and Rev. David 
Reed. When the question was taken, the first of the Resolutions was adopted, 
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and the second was laid upon the table. Francis Alger, Esq., offered a reso- 
lution to the effect that the Executive Committee should be instructed to pre- 
sent to every College and Theological Seminary in the United States, a com- 
plete copy of its publications, in plain and durable binding. The subject was 
referred to the Executive Committee. The Association then adjourned sine die. 


Pousitic Meetine or THE Association. — On Tuesday evening the Fed- 
eral Street’ Church was filled to the utmost, many persons standing in the 
aisles and about the pulpit and door throughout the exercises, The chair be- 
ing taken by Hon. Richard Sullivan, music was performed by the choir, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Furness of Philadelphia. Rev: Charles Briggs, 
the General Secretary, then read the Annual Report, for the details of which 
we refer the reader to the forthcoming tract of the Association. In connexion 
with the Report, a series of Resolutions were proposed by Rev. F. D. Hun- 
tington in behalf of the Executive Committee, as follows: — 

1. Resolved, That the position and principles of the Unitarian body should 
lead them to manifest an active interest in all the humane enterprises of the 
present day, which promise to remove the great evils under which mankind 
now suffer. 

2. Resolved, That for the correction of many false tendencies which may 
be exhibited in the public measures and governmental policy of the nation, 
hostile to the establishment of freedom, righteousness and peace, and demoral- 
izing to the community, we can look to no surer means, than the infusion of 
the elevated sentiments of the Christian faith into the minds and hearts of all 
public men, and the officers of the Republic. 

3. Resolved, That one of the most effective methods of extending the knowl- 
edge and the spiritual influence of Liberal Christianity, is by the distribution 
of the printed works of able and devoted Unitarian men, writers, scholars and 
preachers. That the state of the times, the reading habits of all classes of 
the people, the extensive diffusion of a corrupting literature, and of an erro- 
neous theology, lay an especial demand on the friends of truth to give new 
prominence and importance to this instrumentality, in order to counteract the 
vitiating effects either of an unprincipled or a prejudiced press; while the 
multiplied facilities of communication, and the abundance of excellent tracts. 
and volumes now in the possession of our body, as well as of living authors 
among us, afford the most favorable opportunity for its enlarged exercise 
throughout the country. 

4, lved, That the wide limits and the ever-increasing population of the 
newly-settled districts of our Western country, as well as the active and zeal- 
ous efforts of our fellow-believers in the Old World, and especially in Eng- 
land and [reland, furnish the most conclusive reasons for renewed exertions to 
bind together all Liberal Christians, from East to West, in a united brother- 
hood, and for the cultivation of a cordial, affectionate spirit between them. 

5. Resolved, That the condition of our treasury and the unusual opportuni- 
ties now offered for spreading Liberal Christianity, through our various agen- 
cies, require more strenuous endeavors on the part of ministers and laymen, to 
increase the funds, and the annual income of the Association. 

6. Resolved, That the foremost design and adaptation, of the Unitarian faith, 
is to awaken and regenerate from sin the individual heart, to form the individu- 
al character, to guide the individual life, and to educate religiously and 
morally a generation of wise, generous, devout, high-principled, Christian 
men. 

Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, Me., moved the acceptance of the Report of 
the Committee, and ina clear and able speech advocated the superiority of 


Unitarian Christianity over other forms of faith, as the great agent of human 
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progress, as securing individual freedom and conviction— the principle of 
“ think, and let think,” — and consequently that variety, which evidently forms 
a part of the design of Providence. He also adverted in an emphatic manner 
to the liberalizing influence that has gone abroad from the Unitarian theology, 
to raise and refine the systems and the spirit of other sects. Rev. Mr Furness 
followed Dr. Nichols, beginning with a grateful and reverential tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Channing, by whose pulpit he was standing ; and then proceed- 
ing to show how Liberal Christianity works, and is to work, in the heart of the 
world, by the humanizing power of its principles, by,the greatness of its sympa- 
thies, the depth and sincerity of its love, and by its rebuke of the injustices that 
deprave mankind; how it labors to extinguish sensualities, slaveries and wars; 
how itis an influence and not a machine, a spirit and not a form, a life and nota 
system of speculative dogmas. If Unitarianism is going down, as some men 
say, it is because Trinitarianism, and sectarianism of all kinds, is going down. 
The importance of our theology, the necessity of a reformed and correct be- 
lief, respecting the nature of God the Father and of man his child, in order to 
any practical righteousness, and some of the mischievous effects of the Cal- 
finistic creed, were presented by Rev. Mr. Frost of Concord. Rev. Mr. 
Clarke of Boston related an allegory from the works of Confucius, going to 
show that a wrong theology does as much harm by its influence on the faith 
of its opposers, obscuring the real golden mean of truth from them, driving them 
to extremes, and provoking them to unreasonableness, as by narrowing the views 
of its professors. He also gave some striking examples of the results of dis- 
tributing our works, and especially the writings of Dr. Channing in remote parts 
of the country. Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York, spoke to the Resolution embrac- 
ing this last topic, and vindicated a doctrinal literature, and the promulgation of 
a distinctive theology. He would speak with respect of systems that have stood 
so long and exercised so much sway as those we oppose, though the time has 
come for them to decline. He would throw all the strength of our gifted and 
learned minds into the work of illustrating, defending and enforcing, a correct 
religious belief, and the chief resources and energies of the denomination into 
the circulation of Unitarian works. The time would come when the name of a 
living author, Andrews Norton, would rank side by side with that of William 
Ellery Channing. Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Nashua, N. H., offered some valuable 
and interesting thoughts on the powerful agency of a right disposition of bro- 
therhood in establishing right doctrine. Those Resolutions bearing upon the 
Reform of Social Life, and the iniquity of some national measures, were earnest- 
ly advocated by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence, R. I., who called upon all teach- 
ers of Liberal Christianity, to make themselves foremost and faithful in resisting 
the appalling sins that threaten and already disgrace the country. After the 
Report and Resolutions had been fully adopted by the meeting, the Doxology 
was sung, and the assembly retired. 





Communion Service.— On Thursday evening, the solemn and soothing 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was administered, as the benediction of the 
week, in the Federal Street Church. The services were conducted by Rev. 
Mr. Hill of Worcester, and Rev. Mr. Hosmer of Buffalo, N. Y. 





